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R. Buckminster Fuller: 

From high brow theory, 

low cost structures. 
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There's no love in th 


FPOURE INSECTS give no quarter when 

I they set their choppers chewing on 
vour grass. But they'd better change 
their diet if they plan to reach old age 
Shell Chemical now makes the lawns 
strike back 

Long-lasting dieldrin, made by Shell 
Chemical, now effectively protects the 
turf in lawns, parks, and fairways 
against the ravages of grass-killing 
insects, 

Easy to apply, this potent insecticide 
provides effective control for weeks 
against lawn foliage wreckers such as 
cutworms and lawn moths. And diel- 
drin protects turf for years 
against root-destroving soil 
insects such as white grubs 
wireworms, and Japanese 
beetle grubs. Even ticks, chig- 
gers, fleas and ants living in 
the grass are destroyed by 
dieldrin 

Developing this use of dieldrin 
to protect landscaping from insect 
damage is another important service 
Shell Chemical renders to help make 
modern living more comfortable 
and pleasant. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 ee Bee, ee ome D 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Lotest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 142.7 1225 +1200 *121.0 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,220 1,308 +1,289 1,350 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 155,911 87,870 +83,823 106,833 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $70,642 $66,901 $61,268 $62,350 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). .... 4,238 11,286 11,326 11,206 11,251 
Crude oii and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............00000- 4,751 7,529 6,250 6,288 6,227 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,662 1,215 +1,180 1,133 
Paperboard (tons) aK 167,269 272,124 279,404 236,328 246,385 





TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: ali others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 408.1 394.8 389.7 391.8 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ++73.2 92.9 80.8 80.3 80.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 100).... ++75.4 81.8 90.2 89.8 90.1 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)..... 17.5¢ 17.8¢ 17.2¢ 17.1¢ 17.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 194749 = ++76.4 174.5 181.6 181.6 181.6 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton).... ae $20.27 $44.17 $33.50 $31.50 $32.00 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..... 14.045¢ 31.890¢ 24.870¢ 24.565¢ 24.795¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.23 $2.33 $2.22 $2.25 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated morkets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.90¢ 34.55¢ 34.65¢ 34.66¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, !b.)..... $1.51 $2.18 $1.65 $1.65 $1.60 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 56,213 54,119 56,361 55,692 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +t71,916 87,129 89,541 92,052 92,470 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks t+9,299 31,450 30,842 30,252 30,174 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ++49,879 26,034 28,113 30,107 30,548 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . bse 25,093 24,586 24,854 24,566 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK enue 4 = Month 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $2,603 $2,410 $2,563 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) i $197 $1,054 $928 $1,103 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ms $5.5 $12.8 $12.5 $12.4 
Retri'ers inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ats $9.8 $23.7 $24.3 $24.1 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $6,704 $40,735 $43,043 $42,562 
In ment credit outstanding (in millions)... . $3,174 $31,524 $33,302 $32,983 
Imports (in millions $412 $993 $1,095 $962 


* Preliminary, week ended May 4%, 1958. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Leonard Nadel; 29 (top}—Grant Compton, (bot.) Robert Phillips; 30, 31, 32—Noel Clark; 34—W.W., 47—du Pont, 
72, 73-—Bob Launois; 112, 124—Iivan Massar 
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Hose takes sardines on a 


short-cut to the cannery 


Problem: Sardine fishermen had to 
haul those heavy nets over the side by 
hand and then shovel the fish into the 
boat. That took time and heavy work, 
and damaged a lot of fish. 

One New England canner looked for 
a way to get his catch back to the docks 
faster, and without waste. He wondered 
if fish could be taken aboard by hose, 
as petroleum is. 
What was done: B.F.Goodrich engi- 
neers studied the problem and sug- 
gested a flexible suction hose that is 





light, yet will not collapse. It can be 
handled easily by one man. Using this 
hose like a vacuum cleaner, fishermen 
can suck the sardines aboard in a stream 
of water at a ton-a-minute clip. 
Savings: This B.F.Goodrich hose cuts 
loading time in half, gets fish to the 
cannery faster and fresher. Boats are 
able to make more runs out to sea in a 
season, get more fish—the fisherman 
and canner make more profit. 

Extra benefits: Because this B.F. 
Goodrich hose is lined with soft rubber, 





thin-skinned sardines can go through 
without becoming bruised. Fish reach 
the cannery in better condition. There's 
less spoilage. 

Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B.F.Goodrich hose described here 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he can answer your 
questions about a// the rubber prod- 
ucts B. F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-332, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich industrial products 











New 54,000 sq. ft. pole-type warehouse recently erected by The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan. 


How to build a modern warehouse for *2.68 per sq. 








ft. 


Dow saved about 50% of conventional construction cost 
by building this 380’ warehouse on Penta-treated poles. 


The Dow 


house for 


Chemical Company uses this 380’ x 150’ ware- 
storage of calcium chloride and other packaged 
The 54,000 sq. ft. building is one of six Dow 
has erected on Penta-treated poles. The completed cost was 
$2.68 per sq. ft.—approximately half what the same build- 
ing would cost if built by conventional methods. The com- 
pleted cost included a built-up flat roof of Douglas Fir 


chemicals. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PE-340A-1, Midland, Michigon 


NAME 
Send me photographs and cost 
figures on 20 different types of FIRM 
pele buildings. 
Send me information on low ADDRESS 
cost PENTA-treated pole build- 
ings for this use ciTY 


Plywood, aluminum siding, reinforced concrete floor, sprin- 
kler system and lighting, truck and railroad loading docks. 


PENTA*-TREATED POLE BUILDINGS are strong, wind-resistant, 
flexible and practical. Penta keeps rot and termites out of 
poles, leaves them clean and easy to handle. For more facts 
and photos of pole buildings, return the handy coupon 
today. THE DOW CHEMICAL Company, Midland, Michigan. 

PENT Achlorophenol 
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READERS REPORT 





Industrial Design 


Dear Sir: 

I want to compliment you on giv- 
ing sense and cohesion to a subject 
that seemed to lack these qualities 
two weeks ago [BW—Apr.12’58, 
p10}. 

I draw the impression from read- 
ing your piece that you consider the 
industrial design profession to be a 
vital force in the market place to- 
day and you help to define its own 
important niche. 

Your article is required reading 
within our organization. We think 
the entire staff should know what a 
student of our field believes we 
represent. 

WILLIAM T. SNAITH 
PRESIDENT 
THE RAYMOND LOEWY CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

My enjoyment in reading your 
interesting depth story on indus- 
trial designers, Designers Who Sell 
Change, was marred by the omis- 
sion, in the portion of the story 
dealing with planned obsolescence, 
of reference to the person who 
quite probably originated the cur- 
rent objection to artificial obso- 
lescence and, if not, certainly has 
given it great impetus, especially in 
the appliance field. 

I refer to Fred Maytag II, pres- 
ident of The Maytag Co. ... 1 am 
not aware of any previously pub- 
lished material so directly attacking 
this philosophy. Several of the in- 
dustrial designers now crusading 
against the concept of artificial 
obsolescence have quoted him in 
their remarks, directly or indirect- 
_ eee 

RoBerT J. HOOVER 
MANAGER, PUBLIC INFORMATION 
THE MAYTAG CO. 
NEWTON, IOWA 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the best story 
on industrial design we have seen 
anywhere. It was well balanced, 
incisive and well written 

STANLEY C. MARSHALL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIV. 
LANDO ADVERTISING AGENCY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

For industrial design to make the 
cover of BUSINESS WEEK is really 
an event. Your article on what we 
do and think and say is a fine bit 
of reporting which avoids the mis- 
interpretations of our profession, 
which all too often still have a habit 
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Decentralize for efficiency 
or centralize for economy? 


Johnson & Johnson does both and cuts 
costs with Bassick Casters 


In their new North Brunswick, N. J. plant, 
Johnson & Johnson management wanted to 
combine all the cost advantages of central- 
ization with all the efficiency of decentraliza- 
tion. They did it with an unusually complete 
materials-handling system and a_ healthy 
assist from Bassick sealed casters. 

A 3600-ft. towline, with Bassick Caster- 
equipped trucks, links all manufacturing 
operations to shipping, delivers raw mate- 
rials, carries away finished products. In the 
shipping center (below) a clerk at a central 
board uses additional 2000-ft. towlines to 
deliver pallet loads to the 12-truck loading 
docks or to storage. Sealed caster construc- 
tion cuts maintenance, keeps grease drip- 
pings off the floor, insures long life and 
easy operation. 

Materials-handling costs — about 30% of 
the average manufacturer's production costs, 
according to the experts—are one cost area 
open to reduction. Here’s where Bassick 
factory representatives and your Bassick 
industrial distributor can help you. Call on 
us. THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, 
Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 8.17 





HEAVY-DUTY BASSICK “S99” casters used 
in new J&J plant stand up under grueling power- 
pulled applications. Fully-sealed bearings keep 
grease in, dirt, water, debris out. 


SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


SARMG WORT HINOS OF CASTIGS manmme CAST(RS DO moet 














of creeping into some sectiois of 
the press. 

I suppose that I should perhaps 
not quibble about one error in an 
otherwise so-accurate coverage, but 
you see what I have reference to 
sort of hits me where it hurts most. 
I did not realize that I make such 
a celibate and monastic impression, 
and I am sure that my nine col- 
leagues, on your pages 110 and 111, 
know only too well that this does 
not fit me. 

Let me make you an offer: 
Would you let me buy back the 
plate from BUSINESS WEEK which 
continues to spell my name incor- 
rectly? It is Munk, just like on this 
letterhead, and while you might 
reply “what's in a name?” I would 
come right back like a designer 
that “it’s the details that count in 
products as well as signatures.”. . . 

PETER MULLER-MUNK 
PETER MULLER-MUNK ASSOC. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the very fine 
job you did on industrial designers. 
You welded a lot of information 
together in a most interesting 
fashion, and it seems to us with 
complete fairness. . . . 

WALTER DorRWIN TEAGUE 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE ASSOC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

This weekend I read your article 
on Industrial Designers and I am 
full of admiration. It is a very 
difficult group to cover. 

I liked the clean way you or- 
ganized it; the sparkling, humorous 
effect you produced with the com- 
parison of our different opinions. 

1 am sure that all of us are 
fascinated with your fresh, birds- 
eye view. 

RUSSEL WRIGHT 
RUSSEL WRIGHT, ASSOC. 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

..« May I take this opportunity, 
both personally and as president of 
the American Society of Industrial 
Designers, to offer my congratula- 
tions to you and your staff for such 
an excellent presentation of our 
profession. It is much appreciated! 

WILLIAM M. GOLDSMITH 
DAVE CHAPMAN, INC., INDUSTRIAL 

DESIGN 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

Once again it is my pleasant task 
to congratulate you for a well-done 
piece on a difficult subject. 


How you ever found your way 
amidst the labyrinth of our con- 
flicting claims and points-of-view 
that characterize our profession, I 
don’t know—but you did. 

We want to compliment you par- 
ticularly for your sensitive selection 
of featured designers. It is good to 
see BUSINESS WEEK give recogni- 
tion to someone like Charles Eames. 
He may be “at the opposite end of 
the pole” from Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies and other large design firms, 
but we welcome his position there. 
Society needs both the original 
artist, working on an individual 
basis, as well as organized design 
efforts like our own. Otherwise, 
that pole wouldn’t be very well 
balanced. 

Just for the record, I do not be- 
lieve I did say that “our role used 
to be to make products better.” I 
said, “It used to be only to make 
them look better. Now it’s to try 
to make them sell beiter as well.” 
Even if our firm is a large one, and 
devoted to the interests of our 
clients, we are not that cynical, and 
never will be, I hope... . 


WALTER P. MARGULIES 
LIPPINCOTT & MARGULIES, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Just a line to say how pleased we 
were with the industrial design 
story. We were not only delighted 
with the generous treatment Henry 
Dreyfuss received, but with the 
substantial boost this gives to the 
design profession. 

DonaLD HOLDEN 
HENRY DREYFUSS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

... The article on Industrial De- 
sign was a very interesting one and 
I think it should help the public 
gain a better understanding of our 
profession. 

KIM YAMASAKI 
DAVE CHAPMAN, INC., INDUSTRIAL 

DESIGN 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Picture of Growth 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Cover [BW—Mar.8’58], the 
statement “Expanding population 
and insatiable demand have pow- 
ered postwar growth (in terms 
of prosperity)” implies that mere 
want produces prosperity. What 
about India, China, etc. Absurd, 
isn’t it? 

H. T. DRAEGER 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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Every day, both of these pilots work for you—the jet 
aircraft pilot and the tiny pilot in your home or plant! 

The companies which form the Dresser industrial 
team play an important role in supplying necessary 
services and equipment to help these pilots serve you. 
Dresser Manufacturing Division supplies parts for the 
engines in our faster-than-sound aircraft. All of the 
Dresser companies, active in the petroleum industry, 
team together to supply equipment and services that 
help to provide the specialized fuel demanded by 
today’s high-performance aircraft. 

The pilot flame—forming the heart of your kitchen 
range and other gas equipment for home and industry 
—is kept alive throughout America with the help of 


Tomorrow's Progress Planned Today 
by Dresser Men with Imagination] 


Clark Bros. Co.—compressors ¢ Dresser-Ideco Company 
— steel structures ¢ Dresser Manufacturing Division 
— couplings e¢ The Guiberson Corporation — oil tools 
Ideco, Inc. —drilling rigs ¢« Lane-Wells Company — 
technical oilfield services ¢ Magnet Cove Barium Corpo- 
ration — drilling mud e¢ Pacific Pumps, Incorporated — 
pumps ¢  Roots-Connersville Blower Division — blowers 
Security Engineering Division — drilling bits ¢ South- 
western Industrial Electronics — electronic instrumentation 
Well Surveys, Inc.—nuclear and electronic research 


Both these pilots work for YOU! 





compressors from Clark Bros., couplings and fittings 
from Dresser Manufacturing, blowers and gas boosters 
from Roots-Connersville. and pumps from Pacific. 

In the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and general 
industry, Dresser companies provide a bonus of extra 
value. Each company operates independently, yet all 
are teamed together with their combined facilities and 
experience to provide Dresser plus equipment and 
services—the standard of comparison the world over. 
Write for “Briefacts” booklet—the story of Dresser. 
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These GIANTS move mountains! 


Use the giant Bucyrus-Erie “River Queen” 
power shovel to scoop up over 80 tons of earth in a 
single bite... but if you want to move products and 
services sold to men, get results with TRUE, 
the giant man’s magazine. 


TRUE delivers America’s largest all-male audience. 
TRUE puts your products on the move to 24 
million men (guar. net paid circulation) on the move. 


Your story reaches the men who reach for the 
brands and services they want. These action- 
minded customers look to TRUE for what’s new in 
man-to-man editing, look in TRUE for what’s 
news in men’s products. A 214 million mass market 
for you—without the big mixed mass weekly price 
ticket. You sell for less to your best brand 
prospects: MEN. (But don’t forget TRUE’s big 
bonus of 1,200,000 women readers who cost you 
nothing... but never miss an issue of their men’s 
favorite reading). 

TRUE is on-the-grow...rocketing up in circulation 
(February issue gave advertisers a whopping 
bonus circulation of 400,000) and ad dollar rev- 
enue (up 33% first quarter of 58 over a year ago). 
There is only one young giant in the magazine 
field... that’s TRUE. 








MALE vs. FEMALE BUYING POWER 


From automobiles to television sets—just 
name your product—the big brand decision 
is made by MEN. Just check the facts in 
TRUE’s new reports made by Daniel Starch 
& Staff in consultation with the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 


Find out who is really buying your product. 
Ask for the report on your category. 


Air Conditioners - Air Travel - Automobiles 
Beer - Business Shirts - Electric Shavers 
Life Insurance - Liquor - Outboard Motors 
Shaving Cream - Television Sets - Tires 





A 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING MAN'S MAGAZINE 
FAWCETT PUBLICATION —Faweett Bldg., New York 

















ENOUGH EXTRA STEEL EVERY 1% HOURS TO BLANKET A GRIDIRON! 
THAT’S THE RESULT OF LATEST EXPANSION AT GRANITE CITY 


M"" than 35 tons of cold 
rolled steel every hour and 
a half... enough to cover this 
57,600 sq. ft. football field with 
cold rolled sheets .. . and it's all 


additional capacity! 


To get it, Granite City Steel has 
just completely repowered its cold 
strip mill . added new electric 
motors that develop 18,700h. p.... 
increased cold rolled output 30%! 


This newest boost in capacity is 
an important step in Granite City 
Steel's continuing expansion pro- 
gram. And it has particular signif- 


icance for manufacturers of 
household appliances, heating 
and air conditioning units, con- 
tainers, farm implements and hun- 
dreds of other products fabricated 


from cold rolled sheets and coils. 


Fast-growing steel production; 
new facilities to provide it; reli- 
able and personalized district 
office service—three reasons you 
can continue to look to Granite 
City Steel Company for a depend- 
able supply of quality carbon hot 
and cold rolled steel. 


May we serve you now? 





MIDDLE AMERICA’S 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR: 


Ingots, Slabs and Plates « Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets * Porcelain Enameling Sheets « Electrical 
Sheets « Electrolytic Tin Plate * Strongbarn and 
Industrial High-Tensile Galvanized Corrugated 
Steel Roofing and Siding * Galvanized Culvert 
Sheets « Galvanized Flat Sheets. 





GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
SALES OFFICES: Dallas « Memphis 


Kansas City + St. Louis « Minneapolis 
Houston « Tulsa 
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A haircut is a casual thing which is taken for 
granted, but without it a man cannot make a well- 
groomed impression. 

Many companies take their printed selling liter- 
ature for granted too. In doing so, they risk mak- 
ing a poor impression on prospects and customers. 

Don’t take this chance. Make sure your booklets 
and brochures show brilliant color, faithful repro- 
duction, pleasing appearance. They are your silent 
salesmen. If printed on quality paper, they dem- 
onstrate your respect for your prospects And your 
prospects, in turn, will show respect for you. 


~ 


Get GOOD printing...Get a GOOD 
printer. Fine printing can only be produced by 
an expert. Always consult an experienced printer 
at the beginning of a job. He can achieve distinc- 
tive printed pieces that win friends for your com- 
pany and influence buying decisions in your favor. 
Most likely he'll recommend Warren’s High 
Standard Printing Papers for your jobs. He knows 
that for fine printing results with economy, War- 
ren papers are top quality and therefore trust- 
worthy. §. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachasetts. 


( Warren's ) printing papers 
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make a 
good impression 





U.S. Army personnel prepare to raise Nike guided missile to vertical firing position. (U.S. Army photo) 


Keeping the Nikes Rolling Along 


Relentless pursuer of enemy aircraft, 
the Nike-Ajax guided missile can 
intercept and destroy even the most 
evasive target. These missiles. are 
our inner ring of defense for indus- 
trial, heavily populated and other 
strategic areas. 

To assure a plentiful supply of 
Nikes, ultramodern production 
methods are used. The lower photo- 
graph shows one such method—a 
multiple drilling operation with 
Keller air drills at the Missiie Divi- 
sion of Douglas Aircraft Company. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 


IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


The machine illustrated prepares 
both sides of a Nike fin for fabrica- 
tion. The Keller tools, in a special 
fixture, drill 108 holes and counter- 
sink them in two minutes. Drills 
advance and retract to preset toler- 
ances; thus, the entire drilling oper- 
ation is automatic. 

Keller air tools, manufactured by 
Gardner-Denver, today help speed 
national defense—just as they en- 
able industry to produce peacetime 
products at lower cost. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Holes being drilled in Nike fin 
with Keller air tools, 


GARDNER - DENVER 








Living is pleasant in air conditioned luxury. Independently controlled Thinline units allow 
each resident to choose the temperature that suits him best. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC THINLINE AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLED IN CURTAIN WALLS OF CHICAGO APARTMENT 


“My air conditioning system is 247 
General Electric Thinline units,” says 
Aaron B. Weiner, owner of the ultra- 
modern 23-story, 164-apartment build- 
ing at 253 East Delaware Place in 
Chicago. “General Electric Thinline air 
conditioners seem to fit our plans 
exactly. 

“Architecturally, Thinline units are 
easily installed in curtain-wall construc- 
tion and look just as attractive outside 


Buy now for 
extra values! 
extra VONUE®” 


as they do inside. From the manage- 
ment point of view, too, Thinline air 
conditioners are most desirable. Each 
unit can be centrolled and serviced 
independently. 

“And G-E Thinline air conditioners 
have great tenant appeal.” 

A General Electric Thinline air con- 
ditioning system can be tailored to your 
cooling needs, whatever they may be— 
for your private home, or throughout 


, a) 
This new apartment of curtain-wall 
construction is air conditioned 
throughout by General Electric 
Thinline air conditioners. 











your office, hotel or apartment building, 
Units are available in models of from 
5600 to 14,500 BTU* capacity. 


See your General Electric represent- 

ative for further details. General Elec- 
tric Company, Appliance Park, Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 
*Check the BTU’s before you buy! Cooling 
capacities are tested and rated in compliance 
with Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute Standard 110-58, and are stated in 
British Thermal Units. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product hs 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E THINLINE AIR CONDITIONERS FIT ALMOST ANYWHERE... IN ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
= | . ' , 


COS""ARREH 


THINLINES FIT IN UPPER OR LOWER SASH... IN CASEMENTS ... THROUGH THE WALL... OR IN A SWING-AWAY PANEL. 


























Any time you need an im- 
mediate decision on an over- 
seas matter, reach for the 
telephone. It’s quick, direct, 


two-way. 


You can contact custom- 


ers, close sales, check on 








shipments, get the facts on 
, ’ TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR $12 
foreign markets—all without 
‘ $12 is the daytime rate for the first three 
leav ing your desk. minutes from anywhere in the United States 
; to 29 countries in Europe, including: 
Germany Ireland 
Great Britain Italy 
Norway Switzerland 
Portugal Turkey 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark Greece 
France Holland 


In most cases the rate is even lower at night and all day 
Sunday. Add the 10 


Telephoning overseas can Spain 


Sweden 


accomplish so much for so 


little cost. Just give the opera- 


tor your call. on a 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 


You can telephone all over the world 














This man is measuring the thickness of metal 
in the plate of a pressure vessel, seeking to de- 
tect the extent to which areas of the plate may 
have been thinned by erosion or corrosion. 


e e 
His sixth sense He is a Hartford Steam 


Boiler Field Inspector. 
will detect MGUY The pressure Ber is in 

the plant of a policy- 
holder, protected by insurance engineered to 
help keep power alive. The instrument is an 
Audigage — one of the electronic devices which 
add a sixth sense for the exacting work of search- 
ing out and evaluating dangerous conditions in 
power equipment. : 

Protecting policyholders with Engineering In- 
surance has been a full-time job here at Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler since 1866. This job begins 
even Before the policy is issued, when H.S.B. 
engineering develops information regarding the 
objects to be insured, enabling the agent to sug- 
gest insurance coverage fitted to the need. 

It continues During the life of the policy, with 
H.S.B. engineering inspections of power equip- 
ment insured by this Company. More than 600 
Field Inspectors work out of 19 Regional Of- 
fices; and all six senses are used in the never- 
ending task of searching out signs of danger. 
These men are backed by a large engineering 
staff — their recommendations have avoided 
accident and prolonged the useful life of boilers 
and machinery for many policyholders. 

And After an accident (if one should strike 
in spite of all preventive efforts), H.S.B. engi- 
neering assistance is quick and thorough — to 
help speed recovery and to make prompt and 
equitable settlement. 





It makes sense to make sure that your boilers and 
machinery are protected by Engineering Insurance 
at its best. See your own Agent or Broker — he can 


Your H.S.B. Engineer. provide H.S.B. coverage. 
ing Insurance can be ? 


tailored to meet your 
needs. 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER i neg Aa 


INSPECTION |! : | Beep power alive 


and INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 








NEW! THE SMITH-CORONA SECRETARIAL BRINGS YOU 








Test and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 
that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! 
Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke Clean, Modern Appearance + Seven Decorator Colors + Rugged 
with less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually Construction + Exstusive Tete Tab Clear Lover + inetentGet 
ato Ries as ~ pir sit ° Margins + Exclusive Half Space Key + Exclusive Page Gage 
gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 
And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 
improvement in typing quality! Each character prints the same 
clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, professional appearance 


to every page of every typing job. THE NEW 


Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean SMITH CORONA 
. ~ . . . . -_ 

write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. 

Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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Take a new look at 


TUT AAIN TU 





Tough to fabricate? Not today. With 
Mallory-Sharon’s strict quality control 
and continuous research, titanium 
becomes a metal of uniform quality and 
predictable characteristics. It’s being 
successfully machined, welded, formed 
to exacting specifications ...in both 
aircraft and commercial applications. 

Check the examples shown here... 
then contact us for technical data or 
assistance on your specific application. 


For Machinability — 1m provements in the 
chemistry of titanium now permit it to be 
machined as readily as stainless steel. 
Mallory-Sharon guarantees a maximum of 
0.1% carbon—an element that causes 
machining difficulties if present in higher 
proportions. 
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For Weldability— Commercially pure 
titanium and some titanium alloys can 
be arc welded with good results, pro- 
vided weld area is protected from con- 
tamination by the surrounding atmos- 


phere. Other satisfactory methods 
include spot, seam and flash welding. 


For Formability— Titanium sheet as 
stretch-formed for jet engine pod. Since 
Mallory-Sharon titanium is certified in 
a definite strength range, spring-back is 
predictable and allowed for in dies. 
Fabricators report very low scrap loss 
with uniform strength material. 


For Technical Data— Technical brochures 


are available through Mallory-Sharon 
on machining, welding and forming of 
titanium. Write us for literature on the 
process in which you are interested. Our 
strong Service Engineering group is avail- 
able toassist you on specific applications 


VMALLORY-SH ARON 





METALS CORPORATION 


° NILES, OHIO 


Integrated producer of Titanium ¢ Zirconium ¢ Special Metals 
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‘FASTEST-GROWING industrial area in America 
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LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
IN THE GULF SOUTH 
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More than $350 million of 


industrial construction 






contracts let in the Gulf 






South last year! Still pro- 






posed—nearly $3.5 BIL- 
LION. More than 40% of 


all natural gas consumed 








by industry in the nation 





is consumed in the Gulf 






South ... the dynamic 





new industrial frontier 






served by United Gas. 
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Engineering construction statistics 
compiled by Construction Daily 
& Engineering News-Record. 


If fuel is a factor in your 
operations, write United Gas, 
P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e@ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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WHAT MOA OFFERS INDUSTRIES 


WANTING TO “GROW PLACES” 


Why do branch plants located in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (all of Alameda County, 
California) expand ? 


Here are the reasons given by 82 executives whose branch plants 
accounted for a total of 216 expansions in the last twelve years: 


PROXIMITY TO MARKETS: 4 million 
people in San Francisco Bay Area; 
over 14 million in California (with 
approximately 400,000 new residents 
every year); 24 million in the 11 
Western States. 


HIGH PRODUCTIVITY: No weather-in- 
duced shutdowns; no slowdowns due 
to excessive heat or cold. Average 
mean monthly temperature is 56.5 
degrees. 


FAST, CHEAP TRANSPORTATION: MOA 
is centrally-located for shipment by 
rail, truck or air to the 11 Western 
States. It is the gateway for shipment 
to the Orient. 


PROXIMITY TO SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 
Most basic materials for processing 
or manufacturing are produced in 
MOA or adjacent areas. Natural gas 
rates are as low as anywhere in the 
nation. Supply is abundant, with 
provisions for vastly-expanded future 
needs. Area’s supply of pure moun- 
tain water is equally ample, with pro- 
visions for expansion ahead of need. 


ALL THE FACTS IN A “PACKAGE” — YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
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are using this service 


FACTFILE — today. 


The MOA Factfile and Data 
Sheet Service gives you cur- 
rent facts on climate, transpor- 
tation and distribution, labor 
supply, markets, living condi- 
tions, etc. New material issued 
periodically keeps your file up 
to date. More than 1,000 indi- 
vidual companies, banks, busi- 
ness consultants, engineering 
firms and industrial realtors 
You are invited to send for your FREE 


SKILLED LABOR: Climate, living con- 
ditions and cultural and educational 
advantages attract and hold skilled 
workers. 


LOW CONSTRUCTION COSTS: Noheavy 
frost, no snow loads to provide for. 
No need for expensive air condition- 
ing or heating installations. Mere 
shelter is sufficient for most storage 
areas. 


LOW OPERATING COSTS: Mild, year 
round climate permits efficient, one- 
story operation, with natural illumi- 
nation through large windows. Many 
operations are carried on outdoors or 
under open sheds. 


FRIENDLY “BUSINESS CLIMATE”: Alert, 

) intelligent voters stand squarely 
behind forward-looking County and 
City governments that are committed 
to a policy of constantly making this 
area even more attractive to new and 
existing industries. 








“On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay” 
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CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
FREMONT 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
OAKLAND 


OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 


Ty 
SAN LEANDRO 


RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








Suite 211 - 1320 Webster St., Oakland 12, California 











USE GUR CAPITAL to cut your inventory costs 


You save money when you use the steel 
inventory of your Steel Service Center. 
Cutting down your steel stocks frees your 
capital for more profitable use . . . ties up 
less working capital. That’s good business. 

You can save space, and the cost of 
that space by using our inventories as 
your own. You seldom suffer obsolescence 
losses. You avoid inventory problems 
created by too-ambitious forecasts. 

We deliver your steel when you want 
it, cut to exact size, and ready for your 
use. Whatever your steel need, there’s 


a nearby Steel Service Center set up to 
serve you quickly from stock. 

If you’re putting steel in inventory 
because you think it’s a bargain, compare 
all of your costs of possession with the 
cost and freedom-from-risk of buying steel 
from your Steel Service Center. 

Or, to be more precise, get the booklet 
What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for 
Steel from your convenient Steel Serv- 
ice Center. American Steel Warehouse 
Association, Inc., 540 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


| 
| WAREHOUSE ASS'N 
—iammentanaanaal? 


... YOUR STEEL SERVICE 


CENTER 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 

Inventory 

Space 

Equipment 
Cost of operation: 

Space 

Materials handling 

Cutting & burning 

Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 

0 

COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 





“How can outside tooling cut our costs?” 


Buy your special tooling from a contract tool and die plant 
...and you'll cut down your inside toolroom costs to a matter of maintenance. 


Few manufacturers can keep their own toolrooms busy up to capacity, constantly. 
Outside...you pay only for what you need...and benefit from the broader 
experience of the tooling specialist. 


That’s how you cut costs, avoid capital investment, get more efficient tools 
...and at the same time put your expensive space to more profitable use. 
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= \ Tool € Die j ES National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
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, ie Bes 906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Call in an NTDMA plant...and compare figures. 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services ... an organization of 
over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds 
and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


OUTSIDE 


SPECIAL TOOLING 








Speed Saves Lives— 
“THERE’S NO GUESSWORK 
ON DELIVERY WHEN UNITED 
“WITHOUT AIR FREIGHT, we'd need laboratories like 
CARRIES OUR VACCINES’”’ this one in several parts of the country. You can’t 


produce and ship biologicals by the carload, yet you 
must be flexible enough to meet local demand when 
it occurs — and in a hurry.” 




















D. W. SPARE 
Traffic Manager 

The National Drug Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“UNITED CAN RESERVE SPACE for me on extremely 
short notice — and has. Al Carnahan, United’s Phila- 
delphia representative, follows through to see that the 
shipment is properly loaded at the right temperature. 
Extra reassurance for me.” 


AIR LINES 


® 





"Vaccines travel first class and tolerate no delays. 
There’s too much at stake. When United 
confirms my reserved air freight space, | stop 


UNITED SERVES 80 MAJOR CITIES, offers broad 











worrying. Because of United’s reservation market coverage on regular passenger Mainliners® 
system and radar dependability, | can promise as well as on DC-6A Cargoliners. 

that our vaccines will arrive—and when.” a oil 
For service, information or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Represent- 

ative or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 





IT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 


























How Protection Program of Control Instrument Co. 


CONTROLS 





COSTLY EYE ACCIDENTS 


Eye injuries are far fewer and much less severe 
. .. lost production time plus medical costs drop 
from $5.17* per year per employee to $.56* — 
that’s the experience of Control Instrument Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., subsidiary of the Burroughs 
Corporation, since installing an Eye Protection 
Program in June 1956. 

Lost production time per employee per year 
down from 1.67 hours* to 1/10th of an hour; 


lost production hours in dollars down from 
$3.36* per employee to $.23* — these are 
significant savings.** 

When you install an eye protection program, 
be sure to go all] the way with quality equip- 
ment. American Optical Company can supply the 
right glasses or goggles, in the right frames for 
the man and the job. Write us or phone your 
nearest AO Safety Representative. 


1833-1958+125 LEADERSHIP YEARS 


*Estimated Always 
**Savings would be considerably i \me me lere ne i) ( pt or i] sony 
higher if savings in compensation COMPANY Trademarked 
costs were included. SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION Lenses and 
Frames 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS + Branches in Principal Cities 
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MAY 10, 1958 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Confidence—never seriously weakened in this recession—seems to be 
gaining strength. Wall Street this week appeared to be mirroring a more 
ebullient mood among businessmen (page 27). 


Improving sentiment may be partly due to seasonal influences—the 
better picture in construction, building materials, and steel. 


But there’s also a spreading feeling that we’re seeing the worst now. 


Figures for April now being released will tend to show that industrial 
activity was lower than in March. 


But note that some sensitive weekly indicators—department store 
sales, electric power output, miscellaneous carloadings, insured unemploy- 
ment—either leveled out or improved in the latter part of April. 


Even more important, better weather appears to have brought an im- 
provement in construction activity last month after a slow winter. 


And preliminary Treasury Dept. figures for April showed a sharp 
year-to-year increase in the rate of military spending. 
—® 
Construction volume in April—as estimated by the Labor and Commerce 
Depts.—was up seasonally to $3.7-billion, about the same as a year ago. 


Private construction was 2% lower than the year-earlier month, but 
public building activity remained 5% higher. 


As you might expect, some types of construction work are down sharply 


while other kinds of activity are being stepped up. Thus, industrial build- 
ing is 25% lower than last year, and railroad work is down 22%. 


But highway building is on an upward curve and is now 12% bigger 
than last year. Other construction activities showing an upswing are mili- 
tary housing under the Capehart Act and office buildings and warehouses. 


Moreover, all signs indicate that the Commerce-Labor Dept. estimates 
understate the April improvement in construction. 


The slump in winter building activity was deeper than in most winters 
because of severe weather. But government statistics on construction didn’t 
reflect the drop in construction jobs and sales of building materials 

So April is showing a greater-than-usual snapback in the number of 
workers on the job and in business for building materials suppliers. 


Lumber was helped early last month by better orders and prices. 

This week, leading makers of asphalt roofing materials raised their 
prices to levels existing before winter price-cutting set in 

And better demand for construction steel gets most of the credit for lift- 
ing the steel industry’s ingot rate up to 50° of capacity this week. The 
weekly steel rate hovered at 47% to 48% of capacity in April. 


There’s growing evidence that construction will remain strong through 
the rest of 1958. 


A better supply of money for “no downpayment” VA mortgages and 
easier terms for FHA’s are bringing back enough medium-income home 
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buyers to assure at least a moderate recovery of homebuilding in the second 
half. 


Equally important is the upturn in heavy construction contract awards 
compiled by Engineering News-Record, a McGraw-Hill publication. 


These contract awards were up 13% in April and topped the year- 
earlier month by 8%. They indicate the future trend of construction work. 


Highway lettings in April were the highest since last July. Bid awards 
for big housing projects—both public and private—continued to climb 


above last year’s level. 
— 


Businessmen have good reason te be wary of reading toe much into 
figures showing week-to-week improvements 


But there may be something basic in the behavior of some key weekly 
figures. They may be signaling a real leveling-out in business. 


¢ Electric power has picked up a bit against the seasonal pattern. 
Weekly outputs since mid-April are falling behind year-ago figures by less 
than 1% compared to 3% in earlier weeks 


* Miscellaneous carloadings—an index of factory shipments—stopped 
falling early last month 


¢ Department store sales showed a 4% gain over last year in the week 
ending April 26. 


Over the years since the war, it was the economists who were alarmed 
by the steady rise in installment debt Now that installment selling is off, 
it’s the retailers—especially auto dealers—who are distressed. 


March showed the third straight decline in the amount of installment 
credit outstanding. People signed $3 2-billion worth of new installment 
paper—but they paid back $3.5-billion of old debt. You have to go back 
to the last recession—1954—to find another March in which people were 
cutting down their installment obligations 


Sales of autos, of course, make all the difference in this picture. And, 
on the other side of the coin, credit sales make the difference between good 
years and bad for Detroit. 


You need only a quick look at the record to see what a difference credit 
does make. In the boom year of 1955, Detroit sold 7.2-million cars—and 
auto installment debt rose $3.7-billion In 1956 and 1957, Detroit sold 6- 
million cars a year and debt rose about $1-billion a year 


The way sales are going this year, the industry will sell about 4.5- 
million cars—and the customers will cut their installment debt by about 
$1.5-billion. 


— = 
Slow sales in both industrial and consumer goods are tending to push 
down prices. You see the effects in very diverse fields: 


* Goodyear lowered prices on three popular passenger car tires by 3% 
to 10%. 


* Leading paper makers reduced charges for kraft wrapping paper— 
used in retail stores—from $190 a ton to $180 a ton. 


* Hughes Tool slashed oil drilling rock bits by 15%. 
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EXECUTIVE TECHNIPLAN 


This is the office of a successful man of action the business 
living quarters of a man other men emulate, the executive who makes 
decisions. Here is elbow room, freedom of movement and thought 
in an efficiency-fashioned office untrammeled by tradition. This could 
be your home for business, custom-arranged to suit your own per 
sonal needs and tastes. For this is Executive Techniplan. And it 
comes, of course, from Globe-Wernicke 

Executive Techniplan is contemporary-styled modular office furni 

ae ture... featuring color, comfort, and convenience in the light, modern 
( Soi AC. PHO’ COMME tenor that only metal affords. It offers clean, functional work areas 
ever-new and virtually maintenance free! Executive Techniplan is 
OMIHO G00 so completely flexible that literally hundreds of arrangements are 
possible. Components include varied-sized desks and auxiliary tops, 
drawer, cabinet, bookcase, and storage units. And arrangements are 
available in more than 240 different color harmonies... making the 
sky only the start for color planning your business home 

Acquaint yourself with Executive Techniplan today. Call your Globe 

Wernicke Dealer.* No obligations, of course. Or, write us direct for 


a free colorfully illustrated brochure on Executive Techniplan, Dept. A5 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages 
under Office Furniture 


Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure The Globe-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





KEY PARTS IN WORLD’S LARGEST ATOM-SMASHER 





COPPER EXTRUSIONS made by PHELPS DODGE 








Within the heart of Brookhaven National Laboratory's ring-shaped Synchrotron, world's mightiest atom-smashing machine 
now under construction, will be more than 400 tons of the purest copper—extruded into a unique shape 

These extrusions form an essential part of gigantic electro-magnets which help keep the proton ‘‘on the track"’ at speeds as 
great as 180,000 miles per second. Master skill in metal-working and close cooperation with nuclear scientists 


and engineers have enabled Phelps Dodge to make this significant contribution to the dynamic field of nuclear research. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


RPORATION - SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Investors Bet on an Upturn 


Market’s new 1958 high is sign 
investors think worst is over; 
many pros still worry, and new 
drop could come, but nobody 
wants to miss the boat. 





The stock market this week plainly is 
insisting that the end of the business 
downturn is in sight. 

Ever since late January, stock prices 
have tried to shrug off the decline in 
the economy and the sharp drop in cor- 
porate earnings. But each time the 
bellwether indicator, the Dow Jones 
industrials average, climbed over 455, 
buying dropped off and the average re 
treated. 

Last week a new assault began (BW- 
May3’58,p112). Once again the aver 
age hit 455. But this time, buying 
picked up steam. On Monday, over 
2.6-million shares were traded as the 
index pierced 460. On Tuesday, volume 
jumped over 3.1-million—the second 
largest trading day this year—and the 
average closed at 463.67 

This new high for the year was a 
clear sign of investor confidence. De 
spite sharp reductions in earnings which 
have put many dividends in jeopardy, 
investors showed a conviction that the 
decline in business is only a temporary 
affair that will soon be followed by a 
renewed upsurge. And as the stock 
market normally moves in advance of 
business (BW —Apr.26'58,p154), the 
stock market’s high this week reflects 
a view that the worst is over, and that 
business should be turning up sometime 
in the next few months 
¢ Skeptics—Many stock market experts, 
however, remain skeptical. Wall Street 
chart readers and technicians contend 
that the bearish phase is not over (page 
99). And a good many professionals 
hold that the stock market can make 
a number of false moves, and that this 
week’s action is in that category. 

But so far most of the professionals 
have been wrong about the course of 
the market 

Now the majority of professionals 
are saving that the rally cannot be main 
tained past 470 or, at the most, 480 
As thev see it, there’s bound to be a 
wave of selling by investors who con 
sidered themselves “locked in” with 
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But 
n most of the pessimists no longer 
reached last October 


cks purchased at high prices 


xpect the low 
) be broken 
* Selective—A many analysts 
don't pay much attention to the aver- 
ees. They feel that the stock market 
cally composed of a large number of 
iarkets—or1 with normally di 
They point out that 
machine tools, autos, oils, 
still well below their 
thev do not look for any 
juick recovery in these areas. 
Ihe fact is that today’s market 1s 
highly selective. ‘The rally to date has 
been sparked by rises in defensive issues 


that 
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groups 
rgent tendencies 
iny groups 
hemicals—are 


ighs, so 


chains 

protection in a downturn. The 

ngth of groups is not truly 

ndicative of a new bull market; at best, 

t i sign that investors favor equities 
other investments 

¢ Shift—Brokers agree that 
| turning 


itilities, 


t+ 


drugs, grocery 


these 


there has 
way from equity in 
tments during the downturn—only a 
lange in the types of equities favored 
Both institutional investors and individ 
il continue to 


Cli ho 


common 

is a hedge against inflation 
that the last bull market started 
>3 while the economy was headed 
they don’t want to miss the right 
nt again 
is the 


r littl 


purchase 


main reason imvestors are 
heed to poor earnings rec 
BW —May3'55,p32). As one pro- 
onal explained, Stocks today are 
uy if you think industrial production 
limb to 160 in the next 1S months 
ind that’s the 


wav investors are bet 


ng 

© Worry—This attitude worries a good 
them of 
the 1929-30 period when, as one com 


inv observers and reminds 
was dis 
but the 
crash, the 
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ntator put it, the market 
unting not only the future 
reafter After the 1929 
irket from 195. to 
collapsing to 40 in 1932 
his may happen again. But it would 
tuk i new 
bring on a new collapse in the market 
¢ Backstop—Actually, market 
is relatively stable compared to the mar 
cts of the 1920s. ‘The buying power 
f the institutions tends to bolster 
prices. As long as the institutions (the 
big imvestment = trusts, funds, 
ind the like) con 
tinue buying—and so far there has been 
no sign of a switch—the market is un 
likely to show signs of panic 
\ sizable downturn is still conceiv- 
ible. Even if the is bottom 
ing out, many companies will be hard 


TOSC before 


dive in business activity to 


todav’s 


pe nsion 


hsurance COTM Paes 
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put to improve carnings and continu 

pavouts. A rash of 
dividend cuts by companies that man 
iwed to get by the first quarter without 
bound to aftect 


current dividend 


one would be con 


hidence 
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Squaring Off on Jobless Pay 


The party fight over who can give more help to the 
unemployed moves to the Senate next week, with Democrats 
champing to outdo Republicans who won in the House. 


Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson is a man who dislikes more 
than anything else to lose a fight on 
the floor of the Senate. He also prides 
himself on his reputation as one of 
the best compromisers to stride the 
halls of Congress since the days of 
Henry Clay. 

Johnson will need all his parliamen- 
tary skill and knack for compromise 
when the Senate next weck begins leg- 
islating added benefits for the unem- 
ployed. 

he issue is loaded with pitfalls. To 
Johnson, the job ahead is to get through 
a bill that will be more liberal than 
the one sponsored by the Eisenhower 
\dministration and passed by the House 

but that will still have a chance of 
getting accepted into law 
e Alliance With Dixie—The House, 
with Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats teamed up once again, last week 
rejected a jobless pay bill sponsored by 
the Democratic leadership in favor of 
the more modest proposals of the Presi- 
dent. A_ similar Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition is shaping up in 
the Senate for the Administration plan. 

lhe Democratic leadership has a lot 
at stake in the issue. Democrats have 
accused the Administration of being 
callous to the plight of millions of job- 
workers. Eisenhower has retorted 
that the Democratic program was noth- 
ing but a federal dole that would 
“wreck” the present federal-state unem- 
ployment insurance system. 
¢ Opposing Proposals—The House- 
approved Administration bill would 
provide funds for a 50% extension in 
the duration of unemployment benefits 
now paid by the states. Most states 
now provide a maximum of 26 weeks 
of eligibility. Under the Administra- 
tion bill, which carries a $600- to $800- 
million price tag, these states could pro- 
vide up to 13 wecks more. The money 
tor additional benefits would be paid 
back at a later date. 

Ihe Democratic measure would 
grant a flat 16-weck extension to those 
had exhausted benefits and also 
give 16-week coverage to persons now 
excluded from unemployment compen- 
sation. The federal government would 
pick up the tab for the extra payments, 
estimated at about $1.5-billion. 
¢ New Statistics—Leaders in the Senate 
have put off action on the issue until 
next weck to give time to prepare for 
the fight. Maneuvering on the issue 
will take place against a background 


le SS 


who 


of the latest government figures on em- 
ployment and unemployment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported this week that nonagricultural 
employment went up 50,000 from 
mid-March to mid-April. But the fig- 
ures showed a steadily deteriorating 
position in manufacturing, with employ- 
ment down 271,000. There now are 
some 1,570,000 fewer factory workers 
holding jobs than there were a year ago. 

On the brighter side, construction 

employment rose sharply during the 
month—up 210,000, which is 75,000 
more than seasonal. 
e More Exhaustions—One factor caus- 
ing concern, however, is that long-term 
unemployment (15 weeks or more) 
jumped from 1.4-million in mid-March 
to almost 1.9-million in mid-April. 
Many of these people will be running 
out of employment benefits soon, if 
they have not already (BW —Apr.26 
58,p25). 

Johnson has promised quick action 
on unemployment compensation to get 
federal money as quickly as_ possible 
into the pockets of the unemployed. 
But he has no intention of accepting 
the Administration bill. His aim is to 
put a Democratic stamp on any un- 
cmplovment measure that comes out 
of Congress 
e White House Plans—The legislation 
finally approved by the House differed 
somewhat from the Administration bill. 
It would make federal funds available 
only if the states specifically requested 
them, and would make anvone cligible 
who had exhausted benefits since last 
June 30. The Administration favored 
Jan. 1, 1958, as the eligibility date. 

Ihe most intense opposition to the 
Democratic bill was directed against 
its financing provisions. Opponents 
charged that a program of straight fed- 
cral grants would subvert the present 
insurance svstem on which unemploy- 
ment payments are based. Southern 
Democrats also feared federal intrusion 
into an area that traditionally has be- 
longed to the states. 
¢ States’ Rights—Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
whose Finance Committee will hold 
hearings on the legislation, spoke for 
Southern Democrats when he said he 
intended to find out why any additional 
federal help is needed in this area at 
all. He contended that the states now 
have $8-billion in unemployment re- 
serves that could be used to pay for 
extra benefits, instead of drawing on 
Treasury funds through a new bill. 
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Pipelines Feel the Whip 


Three natural gas suppliers are under antitrust indict- 
ment as a result of their opposition to a fourth entering the 
lucrative Upper Mississippi Valley market. 


Marion B. Folsom 


Arthur S. Flemming 


New Head at HEW 


Marion B. Folsom (top), Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare, will leave 
the Eisenhower Cabinet in late sum 
mer. He will be succeeded by Arthur 
S. Flemming (above), president of Ohio 
Weslevan University. 

lemming, who has served under 
both Democrats and Republicans, was 
Director of the Office of Defense Mo 
bilization when he resigned in 1956 
to return to the presidency of Ohio 
Wesleyan. 

Folsom has been in Florida 
Apr. 1, on what began as a routine two 
week vacation. He’s still there, after a 
series of medical checks, recovering 
from what aides describe as exhaustion. 
Folsom left Eastman Kodak to join the 
Eisenhower Administration in 
Under Secretary of the 
shifted to HEW in 1955. He 


to reenter private business. 


since 


1953 as 
l'reasury, 
intends 
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For years, communities in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley have been clamor- 
ing for increased supplies of natural gas 
to burn in homes and industrial plants. 

For almost as many years, natural 
gas pipeline companies have been eving 
the lucrative market and planning to 
serve it. But these plans now may be 
delayed even longer: Three companies 
are under antitrust indictment as a re- 
sult of their opposing a fourth com- 
pany’s fight to enter the market. 
¢ The Issue—In 1955, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., a major pipeline sys- 
tem, decided to enter this market. It 
created a subsidiary, Midwestern Gas 
Transmission Co., to serve the area. 

Midwestern asked the Federal Power 
Commission for permission to build a 
1,100-mile pipeline from Tennessee to 
the Canadian border near Emerson, 
Manitoba (BW —Mar.29’58,p73), where 
it would take gas from Trans-Canada 
Pipelines, Ltd. 

Three other gas systems already in 
the area saw immediately an economic 
threat to their markets in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan. 
These companies had plans for expand- 
ing their service areas, and protested 
to FPC against Midwestern’s request. 
¢ Charges—Last fall, while FPC was 
holding lengthy hearings on all the pro 
posals, the Justice Dept. was submitting 
evidence on antitrust charges that the 
three companies had gone too far in 
their opposition to Midwestern. Last 
week, a federal grand jury in Milwaukee 
returned antitrust indictments against 
the companies and their top officers. 

Named as defendants were American 
Natural Gas Co. and its president, 
Ralph T. McElvennyv; Northern Natu 
ral Gas Co. and Pres. John F. Merriam 
and Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 
and its former board chairman, James 
I’. Oates, Jr. 

Northern’s efforts to extend cheaper 
and better gas service have violated no 
law, defendant Merriam said. McF] 
venny of American said the question 
belonged solely before FPC and not in 
antitrust proceedings. Both companies 
promised to fight the charges 
¢ Penalty—The Justice Dept., whos 
antitrust attornevs have often expressed 
displeasure with some of FPC’s regula 
tory policies, apparently decided to 
dramatize the case by going to a grand 
jurv to seek a criminal charge, rather 
than the less drastic step of filing a 
civil case of its own. If convicted, each 
of the companies could get maximum 


fines of $50,000 on each of four counts, 
and the executives similar fines plus 
one-vear jail sentences on each count. 

Officially, FPC is keeping quiet about 
the charges. But several of the com- 
mission members feel that the Antitrust 
Div. is interfering with their business. 
¢ Rebuttal—Some gas industry lawyers 
say the charges are “ridiculous” and 
predict that the Justice Dept. in plung- 
ing into a new antitrust field—the activi- 
ties of regulated gas pipeline companies 
—might have difficulty proving that the 
companies’ acts can be violations of 
the antitrust laws if they are done by 
companies under FPC jurisdiction. 

The antitrust attornevs seem confi- 
dent of their ground, and at least one 
FPC member savs the antitrusters have 
uncovered activities of the defendants 
that were not revealed at the commis- 
sion’s recent hearings. 
¢ Testing—l'rom the hearing came this 
testimony on the struggle over rights 
to the market: 

Northern Natural, now indicted, had 
at one time contracted with Trans- 
Canada for its own gas supplies from 
the Canadian source. But by June, the 
company informed that the con- 
tract canceled. Between letters, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission apparently 
had come into Trans-Canada’s life 

Canadian politics even crashed into 
the hearings. Trans-Canada, the sup 
plving gas line, had been sponsored by 
the late Liberal government of Canada 
Since the Conservatives gained con 
trol, there have been doubts that Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker would allow an 
export license for the gas 

Even after the examiner's hearing 
ended, the case still had some surprises 
in store Midwestern amended its in 
itial application and offered to sell gas 
to Peoples—earlicr a foe and now in 
dicted—for distribution in Chicago area 
¢ More Delay—FPC was asked for a 
quick decision in the revised plan so 
Chicago could get additional gas by 
next winter; but so far, the commission 
has acted neither on the original, con 
troversial case, nor on the amendment 
under which Midwestern and Peoples 
would cooperate 

Peoples was the 


Was 
Was 


only one of the 
indicted companies affected by Mid 
western’s new plans. Both American 
and Northern apparently have steered 
clear of any compromise 

he basic FPC case 
examiner's decision. The present snarl 
could put off a final solution for years 


still awaits an 
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PERLMAN of the New York Central: “In the first quarter .. . 


we lost $17.5-million . . . 


The Eastern lines claim only 
quick action by Congress can 
save seven of them from bank- 
ruptcy now and others from 
grim trouble later. 


I speak for seven shaky railroads,” 
iid Pres. Patrick McGinnis of the Bos 
ton & Maine “and | 
in tell vou that unless we get aid from 
Congress—this vear, not next—we will 
Without that aid my own 
railroad will go bankrupt this year.” 
The other six, McGinnis said, are in 
much the shape Bankruptcy 
hover behind him as it 
does behind the presidents of the New 
Haven, the Erie, the Jersev Central, the 
Lackawanna, the Lehigh Valley, and 
the New York, Susquehanna & West 
erm. And net income of all Eastern 
roads is down (chart, right 
This was the picture 
midweek to the House Interstate & For 
eign Commerce Committee headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.). The com- 
mittee heard testimony of Harris’ bill 
to put 90% federal backing behind 
loans to needy railroads. It is the grim 
mest given to Congress since both Sen 
ite and House started hearings on the 
plight of the railroads in Januarv. And 
that the railroads 


(picture, above), 
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Same 
ibout as close 


presented at 


it is among the last 
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you can’t keep going like that for long.” 





will present before Congress takes ac 
tion on proposals to help the rail in- 
dustry 

e Unrelicved Gloom—McGinnis came 
to Washington to outline the plight of 
at least some of the railroads, along 
with Pres. Alfred E. Perlman of the 
New York Central and Pres. James M. 
Symes of the Pennsylvania RR. No rail- 
road executive was there from the 
West or the South to tell about the 
situation in those areas, where railroad 
income is down this year but few roads 
are losing money. So the gloom in the 
hearing room was unrelieved. The only 
hope for the future, said the New York 
Central’s Perlman, was that Congress 
would do all it could to revive the East- 
ern railroads. “It certainly seems that 
what you want,” quipped Rep. Joseph 
P. O'Hara (R-Minn.), “is either adren 
alin—or embalming fluid.” 

That wisecrack is a fairly accurate 
summation of what faces the railroads 
in the Northeastern sector of the na- 
tion. Legislation, however, already pro- 
vides the embalming fluid, in the form 
of the Bankruptcy Act. And it’s still 
doubtful whether Congress will agrec 
to emergency aid—direct federal loans 
or 100% government-guaranteed loans 

for railroads such as the Boston & 
Maine that foresee bankruptcy this 
vear. It’s equally doubtful whether 


McGINNIS of the Boston & Maine: “. . . [delaying tax payments 
is] an easy way to ‘borrow’ money. We can’t borrow anywhere else.” 


Railroads Plead for Help to 


Congress will supply the longer-term 
aid—changes in rate-making rules and 
the jurisdiction of railroad regulatory 
bodies—that is sought by those roads 
facing no immediate emergency. 


l. Help Wanted—Now 


No bill now before Congress can de 
lay the bankruptcy of the seven shaky 
railroads for which he speaks, says Mc 
Ginnis. To survive, each of them needs 
quickly to find new sources of working 
capital. The Boston & Maine is itself 
so short of ready cash that it is delaying 
payment of its state taxes. “Eventually 
we'll have to pay a 10% penalty on the 
taxes,” McGinnis, “but for the 
moment it’s an easv wav to ‘borrow’ 
money. We can’t borrow anywhere 
else.” 

None of the seven roads, says Mc- 
Ginnis, has collateral to give to any 
lender. Therefore, they need either 
direct federal loans or 100% govern- 
ment guarantees for private lenders. 
“It doesn’t matter which we get, so 
long as we get it fast enough,” savs 
McGinnis, “Already Pres. Moore of 
the Jersey Central (first-quarter loss 
$1.2-million) savs he doesn’t see how he 
can keep his railroad going after Labor 
Dav. 

“It’s trulv no exaggeration to sav that 


Savs 
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SYMES of the Pennsylvania: “Not an iota of maintenance work is being done on the 
Pennsylvania’s property, and yet we still estimate we lost $5-million in April.” 


tave Off Sheriff 


there will be a series of railroad bank 
ruptcies this year or early next year un 
less this Congress gives us the aid we 
Ihe bankruptcy of one of the 
even railroads will instantly affect the 
other six. Theirs in turn will spread to 
other roads that seem more stable now 
And a series of bankruptcies will affect 
the whole transportation industry; it 
will, for instance, strike at the airlines’ 
plans to put jet planes into service.” 
¢ All Suffer—What brings the strain on 
the seven so close to breaking point is 
only an exaggeration of the pressure on 
ll other Eastern railroads: (1) steep 
losses on passenger that can’t 
readily be cut because state regulatory 
bodies refuse to permit sharp curtail 
ments or abandonments of service, and 
2) a large and still increasing drop in 
freight business. The net effect on the 
Boston & Maine has been to turn a 
slim $43,000 net income in last vear’s 
first quarter into a $2.6-million first 
quarter deficit this vear 

For the New Haven the drop has 
been steeper—from a $114,000 net in 
come in last vear’s first quarter to a 
$3.6-million deficit this vear 
¢ New Haven’s Woes—The 
Haven’s Pres. Alpert didn’t 
to Washington to give his ver 
what faces his railroad. But 
his board members was there, 


need 
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New 


Lee P. Stack, a 


1956, is also 


in another capacity. 
New Haven director since 
financial vice-president of John Han 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
of the major holders of railroad securi- 
ties. “Without a full guarantee by the 
government,” said Stack, “I don’t think 
John Hancock would lend to the New 
Haven and | New 
Haven ever repaying a loan unless it’s 
able to drop the Boston end of its com 
mutation business.” 

Stack warned the committee 
sheriff may overtake our im 
portant railroads before the end of 
1958,”" and later said he believes that 
if the New Haven loses more than $5 
million this vear—and gets no 
cency government aid 
two 


Onc 


don't see the 


“The 


some of 


emerge 
it will go under 

Chese along with the 
other members of the “shaky 
are in the most critical position of all 
the 40 major U.S. railroads, and their 
appeals to Congress focus most closely 
on their need for immediate aid in get 
ting loans to pay their debts and keep 
out of bankruptcy. 


roads, 
SC ven,” 


ll. Help Wanted—Soon 


Ihe East’s two biggest railroads, the 
New York Central and the Pennsvl 
vania, talk more today of their need for 


longer-term aid. “But,” savs the Cen 
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Perlman, “though our rail 
requires only 
sistance, | might have to say six months 
from now that we're caught in a real 
emergency. In the first quarter of this 
year we lost $17.5-million, and 
can't keep going like that for long.” 

The Pennsylvania (first-quarter loss 
$15-million) is better off. Pres. Symes 
has $44-million in cash right 
now, and its payroll for the next month 
will be around $40-million. Though 
this represents something like hand-to 
mouth living, the road have a 
$50-million bank line of credit on. which 
it has not vet drawn. 

Yet without swift action by Congress 
both see a grim future. Savs Perlman 
“If vou borrow even at the prime rate 
of 34% and vou can get only 2% x 
turn from investment in railroad opera 
tions, why, you're on the quickest road 
to bankruptcy.” 

e Maintenance Hacked—And so both 
roads have been chopping hard at their 
The Central’s employment, 
iround 100,000 in June, 1954, 


tral’s Pres 


road now long-term as 
you 


Savs it 


does 


costs 


IS now 
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down to 59,000. The Pennsylvania’s 
100,000 in 1956 is now around 80,000. 
Both have closed their car repair shops. 
Ihe Pennsylvania has 50,000 freight 
cars laid up—25,000 of them needing 
repairs, the rest empty for want of 
Savs Svmes: “Not an iota of 
maintenance work is being done on the 
Pennsylvania's property, and vet we still 
estimate we lost $5-million in April 
$4-million more in 


busine SS 


and will lose 
May 

Both railroads hold that the way to 
stop these losses is to hack at passenger 
And both agree that only 
Congressional help will let them do 
this, by giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, rather than state 
public utility commissions, the final 
jurisdiction over curtailments of pas 
and by cutting state 
and local taxes on their properties. 


SCTVICCS 


scngCT Services, 


lll. The Chances for Help 


Outside the East, the railroads live, 
by comparison, like kings. Almost every- 
where, their profits are down sharply so 
far this year—30% and 40% declines in 
income are frequent. But those of the 
West and the South generally are still 
making profits. 

Che whole pattern is different,” says 
Pres. Clair M. Roddewig of the Assn. 
of Western Railways. “We run our 
trains economically over longer 
distances with fewer stops. Our losses 
on passengers haven't been piling up as 
long, and we've had more money to 
put into improvements. State taxes are 
lower and the state commissions more 


mor>e 


imenable to our dropping unprofitable 
services 

The difference is this: ‘The Eastern 
railroads have got a fire that has to be 


put out. We haven’t. But without 
changes in the regulations that bind us 
all, the Western railroads might in a 
few years find themselves in the same 
position as those in the East.” 

So it’s only natural that most West- 
ern railroad men don’t care much for 
appeals for federal loans for the rail in- 
dustry. Says one of them: “What's the 
sense in lending money to a railroad 
that can’t make ends meet—money the 
railroad won't be able to pay back?” 
But all of the Westerners go along with 
other proposals for changes in ICC rate- 
making and passenger service rules. 
¢ Two Proposals—This lack of a united 
front could help weaken the railroad’s 
case before Congress for a complete 
package of aid, short-term and long- 
term 

Sen. George Smathers (D-Fla.), chair- 
man of the Senate’s surface transporta- 
tion subcommittee, has recommended 
; mixed package that would give both 
kinds of aid to the railroads (BW—May 
3'58,p38) Che proposals include re- 
peal ot transportation excise taxes, gov- 
ernment backing for loans to cover op- 
erating expenses and new equipment, 
more flexible ICC freight rate rules, 
and some tax exemptions. The Admin- 
istration has its own plan, similar in 
most respects but more conservative in 
its loan features 

There are hints from some Congres- 
sional leaders that help will come not 
via one of these ready-made programs 
but in separate pieces. The Eastern 
railroads don’t seem to mind. Thev— 
and the “shaky seven’ especially—have 
made it plain they want the fastest kind 
of financial aid they can get. They're 
willing to wait a year or more longer for 
other legislation to help them in the 
long pull. 


LONG-TERM aid is the goal of New York Central’s Walter R. Grant, financial vice- 
president (left), and Pres. Alfred E. Perlman. They can meet current needs—at the moment. 
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@ For the first time in al- 
most 20 years, employers can 


lead from strength in contract 
negotiations. 
@ Yet many are waiting to 


see what happens in Detroit be- 
fore showdowns with unions. 


@ While the outlook is for 
fewer strikes, bargaining will be 
exceedingly rough. 


For the first time in almost two 
decades, employers are sitting down at 
labor negotiating tables in a favorable 
position for hard bargaining on con- 
tract terms to their liking. Unions are 
vulnerable. The recession has taken 
away their most powerful weapon—the 
ability to hurt management badly by 
shutting off production by a strike. 

For many years, unions have _bar- 
gained militantly in a sellers’ market. 
Employers have had to weigh the cost 
of contract concessions against the cost 
of a walkout. Worried about backlogs 
of orders, many consistently have taken 
the position that labor peace at a high 
price is preferable to conflict. 


|. Reversal of Power 


This has changed. This year, inven- 
tories are high in auto and most other 
industries. Business is off. There is 
less worry about disappointing custom- 
ers, much more about controlling oper- 
ating costs—and, just as importantly, 
about contract concessions given over 
the past years that now hamper eco- 
nomic and efficient management. 

There is no question at all about 
what this means to emplovers. They 
are able to face a test of economic 
power at the bargaining table—and 
unions aren’t. The pressure to give way 
is heaviest on labor. Its leaders must 
think in terms of the cost of a strike, 
and of whether one can be won. This 
year, even such powerful and militant 
bodies as the United Auto Workers 
have paused at that. UAW’s retreat 
from aggressiveness, its strategy of de 
fensive temporizing, has been a dramatic 
development of the past several months 

It has underscored the fact that the 
auto union is bargaining from the weak 
est, most insecure position in its 23-veat 
historv—and that its leaders, from 
Walter Reuther down, are worried 
about what this might mean. 
¢ Common Concen—UAW and _ its 
leaders aren’t alone in their gloom. 
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Holds Cards in 1958 Bargaining 


Other unions share the concern over 
bargaining prospects in 1958. 

Except for labor organizations in soft- 
goods and some marginal industries, 
most have had no experience in writing 
contracts during a deep business down- 
turn when employers are able to bar- 
gain from a strong position. 

Along with UAW leaders, other 
union policymakers are aware—and 
wary—of today’s economic facts of life. 
They are moving cautiously, if at all. 
¢ Inexperienced Bargainers—Much the 
same thing is true about most emplovers. 
Most have had even less bargaining 
experience than the unionists they face 
at negotiating tables.. They recognize 
that they have a decided bargaining 
advantage this vear. But, there is some 
question of how hard thev will press 
this advantage. 

Many employers, and_ particularly 
those in smaller concerns, are convinced 
that this is a vear for hard bargaining 
to be directed at (1) halting “‘inflation- 
ary’ wage increases, vear after vear, and 
(2) getting rid of ‘‘a great many contract 
abuses and absurd practices” that 
hamper production and run up costs. 

But, a quick check in_ industrial 
centers across the country indicates 
that most negotiators feel the major 


auto companies—General Motors and 
Ford—should take the initiative. 

Few seem willing to risk a showdown 
with their unions on their own. 


ll. The Auto Situation 


A showdown is becoming less and 
less likely in the auto industry. A 
strike is considered highly improbable, 
a settlement—cither a new contract or 
an extension of the present contract 
into 1959 or 1960—appears more prob- 
able, dav to day. 

Dealer inventories are so high that 
major companies could take a_two- 
month work stoppage, if necessary. 
Unemployment is a heavy burden on 
UAW-—and is due to get even heavier. 
Funds are a problem for the union. 
And, so are internal troubles. 

Plant cutbacks have affected workers 
with 10 to 15 years of seniority, the 
post-World War If members of the 
union who are experiencing their first 
real recession—and prolonged unemploy- 
ment. Among many, lovalty to UAW 
is wavering. They are more interested 
in returning to work than in support- 
ing a strike that might delay their 
recall—and that could cut off their 
weekly unemployment compensation 
and supplementary unemployment pay. 
¢ Discontented Members—Moreover, 
lavofts have had a hard impact on 
UAW’s large Negro membership. The 
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thousands who have lost jobs are dis- 
satished. Idle, shut off from other em- 
ployment by color and by seniority 
status at auto plants, they want quick 
help from the union to restore jobs. For 
many, the alternative may be a return 
to homes below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

If there were real strike issues this 
year, such discontent would be quickly 
forgotten in solid support for a walk- 
out. ‘That has been UAW’s big weapon 
in the past. 

However, members see no really con- 
troversial issues in bargaining. Manage- 
ment offers have assured employees at 
least 9¢ an hour more pay and other 
concessions this year, more in 1959. 
Union demands run much higher—up 
to an estimated 73¢ an hour (page 96)— 
but most of these will be dropped when 
bargaining tightens up in the next 
three weeks. ‘The key that is expected 
to open the way to a strikeless settle- 
ment is the management pay offer. 
¢ Firm Stand—UAW will try for a 
bigger gain, but, according to GM, 
only minor concessions, already being 
considered, will be added to the present 
offer. 

One is expected to liberalize auto 
SUB plans. A more important one 
may give skilled craftsmen under UAW 
contracts a larger raise. 

The skilled workers are in revolt 
against the auto union, and a_ break- 
away Campaign may receive National 
Labor Relations Board sanction later 
this month. The major companies are 
as concerned as UAW over this pos- 
sibility. For GM and Ford, craft 
separation would mean vastly compli- 
cated bargaining with a dozen unions— 
any one of which could shut down pro- 
duction lines—instead of just UAW. 
So, the prospect is for more bargaining 
table recognition for the skilled workers. 

Talk this week in Washington placed 
the value of GM’s “minor concessions” 
at 5¢ an hour, which would be added 
to an average 7.1¢ improvement-factor 
increase and a 2¢ cost-of-living adjust- 
ment payable June 1, for a “package” 
estimated at 14¢ an hour. 

If such an offer materializes, a 
peaceful settlement could come quickly. 


lil. Chaotic Outlook 


But, it would not mean an end to 
labor worries generally. Though the 
nation’s top mediators now talk of 
the likelihood of a peaceful end to 
bargaining in Detroit, they expect 
tough bargaining to continue clsewhere 
through the remainder of this year. 
Strike estimates have been revised 
downward since January, when the out 
look was for peaceful 1957 to be fol 


lowed by a tense 1958, with tough 
negotiating on the part of labor and 
management, and with widespread 
strikes (BW —Jan.11°58,p109). But the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice still expects “a pretty chaotic situa- 
tion’”’ as bargaining spreads out. 
¢ Rough Bargaining—The country’s 
most important state mediation services 
echo this. Many high in the labor 
movement agree with it. The consensus 
is that there are many factors that can 
make bargaining “exceedingly rough”’ 
in the months ahead. 

The mediators say ruefully that the 
big and headline-making settlements 
will be the start rather than the end of 
their troubles. Problems will arise when 
—and if—unions try to extend gains to 
smaller concerns less able to give con- 
cessions this vear. 

“We foresee a situation in which the 
severity of a rash of labor disputes 
could be quite large—but not over- 
whelming from an economic stand- 
point,” Joseph Finnegan, director of 
MCS, said in Washington. He added, 
“In other words, we expect to be busy 
as hell.” But, he commented, the 
mediation service expects fewer strikes 
than it originally predicted. 

Finnegan’s reason is the growing re- 
luctance of unions to walk out in these 
troubled economic times. This is ex- 
pected to lead to less insistence on 
“pattern” terms, and an inclination to 
bargain hard—but with ingenuity—to 
improvise changes in economic settle- 
ments so that they will fit lesser com 
panies. 
¢ Employer Demands—But in a_ year 
when many employers are committed 
to a wage increase because of the 
system of built-in pay boosts covering 
4-million workers and setting a “‘pat- 
tern’’ 6¢ to 8¢ floor under bargaining 
for others, economic issues are not the 
most important in many branches of 
industry. 

Non-economic issues loom _ bigger. 
They will make bargaining tougher. 

Contract duration is an example. 
Employers who negotiate favorable 
terms will want to lock them into ex 
tended pacts, but unions will fight for 
another round of talks in a year. 

Seniority rules that ignore ability, 
pav for time not worked, _ restric- 
tions on production, and other practices 
forced into contracts when unions had 
a bargaining edge won't be overlooked 
now. With unions vulnerable, em 
ployers can be expected to press for 
changes. Labor negotiators, intent on 
winning more pennies, may agree to 
some concessions, particularly on 
clauses that only affect small groups 
of members 
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Satellites View of Outer Space 


The U.S. satellites have already collected enough 
information to revise the known facts, to raise new problems. 


POINTING UP, Explorer I (white object 
at top) went off to collect space data that 


i, startling U.S. scientists 
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Reports from the first U.S. satellites 
enforce a wholesale revision of scien- 
tific beliefs about interplanetary space, 
it became clear at two meetings of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
American Physical Society in Washing- 
ton last week. 

As a result, the more optimistic 
scientists who had hoped to put a man 
in orbit outside the earth’s atmosphere 
within the next decade are mulling 
over evidence that the job may be 
tougher than they had thought. On the 
other hand, the satellites have gleaned 
evidence that some things that had 
seemed cruelly troublesome aren't anv- 
thing to worry about after all. 
¢ “Hot” Zone—By far the most spec- 
tacular of the week's disclosures was a 
report by Dr. James A. Van Allen of 
the University of lowa that a belt of 
perilous cosmic radiation starts at about 
1,000 mi. out in space. 

Existence of the belt gives pause to 
thoughts of sending manned rockets 
out of the carth’s atmosphere. Most 
scientists believe that no unprotected 
space traveler could live through such 
a zone of radiation 

No one knows vet how thick the 
belt is, though Dr. Van Allen predicts 
that it probably extends to 8,000 mi. 
making it 7,000 mi. thick. If it is no 
more than a few hundred miles decp, 
man might be able to get through it 
safely if his space vehicle is clad with 
a thin shield of lead. But even a thin 
laver of lead would add 30 to 100 Ib 
to the weight of a space capsule, and 
this in turn would require rocket 
engines with much greater thrust than 
those now available in the U.S. 
¢ Slowing the Earth—Other early find 
ings about the carth’s outer atmosphere 
promise to be helpful, both in explain 
ing phenomena that long have puzzled 
scientists and in designing practical 
space ships. 

lor example, scientists were informed 
that space from 1,000 to 10,000 mi. 
above the carth contains 10 times as 
much gaseous material as had been 
thought. This discovery helps to ex 
plain the tiny but mexorable slowing 
of the carth’s rotation. 

Ihe gases are concentrated enough, 
scientists figure, to warp the carth’s 
magnetic field 45 degrees. ‘This distor- 
tion, in turn, holds back the earth’s 
rotation. 

That the carth’s spin is slowing 
comes as no news to scientists. But, 
according to Dr. Arthur Beiser of New 
York University, the gas concentration 


is around 50 times as influential in this 
retardation as scientists had thought, 
and 50 times as potent as the frictional 
effect of ocean tides. 

¢ Space Dust—Another discovery re- 
vealed at the Washington meetings is 
the dustiness of space just beyond the 
carth’s atmosphere. This space is clut- 
tered with hundreds of thousands of 
dust particles per cubic mile, in con- 
trast to the few dozen particles per 
cubic mile that scientists had expected 
to find there. 

And the upper reaches of the earth’s 
atmosphere—a mere few hundred miles 
up—are 14 to 40 times as dense as sci- 
entists had thought. 

The new-found concentrations of 
gas and dust particles (unlike the 
radiation belt) aren't regarded as major 
obstacles to space exploration. And the 
additional discovery that, outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, there is relatively 
little hazard from meteorites and tem- 
perature extremes 1s welcome news to 
designers of space craft. It will ease the 
necessity of reinforcing space ships— 
something that was proving hard to 
reconcile with the need to save weight. 
e Rocket Armada—Speakers at the 
meetings were matter-of-fact but opti- 
mistic in discussing what, in the U.S 
stable of rockets, might be used to 
launch space vehicles under the newly 
discovered conditions. 

Dr. Herbert F. York, chief scientist 
for the Defense Dept.’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, said Jupiter and 
Thor intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles will be ready for space research 
early next vear. Atlas and Titan inter- 
continental ballistic missiles will be 
ready, he said, “in the early 1960s, per- 
haps in 1960 itself.” 

The IRBM types, Dr. York told the 
Physical Society, will be able to launch 
700 to 1,000 Ib. of payload into the 
easiest orbits. An “easy” orbit is a cir- 
cular, rather than elliptical, path no 
more than 200 mi. above the earth’s 
surface and moving castward from a 
point as near the Equator as possible 
(such as Cape Canaveral, Fla.) to take 
fullest advantage of the earth’s 1,000- 
mph. rotation speed. 
¢ Need a Whole System—Howevecr, to 
get a 700-lb. satellite into orbit will re 
quire not only a_ booster rocket of 
IRBM size and power but also uppe; 
stages specially designed to drive such 
a heavy payload. 

With our first IRBM-powered satel- 
lites to be launched next vear, savs Dr. 
York, returnable satellites should also 
become possible by 1960. But the early 
versions of these satellites can’t be ex- 
pected to reach their ultimate payload 
of 700 to 1,000 lb. The complete sys- 
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tems to develop this potential won't 
be available until later. 

For next year’s IRBM_ satellites, 
Pentagon scientists are aiming at pay- 
loads of 100 to 300 Ib., and they'll set- 
tle for half that weight for the return- 
able satellites that are due to go up 
in 1959-60. Compared with Russia’s 
half-ton Sputnik Il, this sounds puny. 
But even these figures show a big gain 
over U.S. efforts to date: the 4-lb. 
Vanguard payload and the 20-Ib. pay- 
loads put into orbit by the Jupiter-Cs. 
* Moonshot Problems—At this rate, 
obviously, early U.S. IRBM_ rockets 
won't send manned vehicles to the 
moon. However, moonshots without 
human passengers, and even landings 
on Mars or Venus, are probably within 
their capacity. 

To get a satellite orbiting around the 
moon will require a terminal control 
system, such as forward-firing rockets 
to cut the satellite’s speed to get it into 
a moon orbit. The weight of such a 
system would cut the payload to 100 
Ib. or less (BW —Apr.12’58,p45). 

To make a soft landing on the moon 
in which scientific instruments could 
be expected to survive the impact, Dr. 


York estimates, weight of enough rock- 
ets for braking action would further 
reduce the payload to 30 or 60 Ib. 

¢ ICBM = Launchings—When _com- 
ponents of the Titan and Atlas ICBM 
rockets can be used to fire space vehicles, 
it should be possible, York says, to 
launch “several tons of net payload into 
the easiest orbits, with smaller payloads 
for the higher-energy orbits.” 

York estimates a payload of 200 to 
330 Ib. for a trip to the vicinity of the 
moon. For an orbit around the moon 
or a soft landing on it, other slices 
would have to come out of payload, 
with 100 Ib. likely to be the limit for 
scientific instruments landed on the 
moon. 

Dr. York estimates that if good 
enough guidance were available, an 
ICBM-launched space vehicle could put 
a payload of 500 to 700 Ib. on Mars 
with today’s rocket fuels, using the 
planet’s atmosphere for braking. But 
such a_ rocket would have limited 
scientific use. It would require 10 Ib. 
of batteries to send one picture of ‘TV 
quality back to earth, he says, and “it’s 
obvious you won't be able to get many 
pictures with a 500-Ib, payload limit.” 


Steady Steps to Fusion Power 


An economical fusion reactor is many years away, yet 
scientists in government-financed laboratories are working on 
at least four methods. They'll be reported at Geneva next fall. 


When the world’s leading atomic 
scientists convene in Geneva next Sep- 
tember, American delegates will be on 
hand to describe not one but four differ- 
ent approaches to the dream of extract- 
ing electric power from the limitless 
supplies of hydrogen in ocean waters. 

Spokesmen for the Atomic Energy 
Commission carefully avoid claiming 
any breakthrough in efforts to find a 
means of producing useful power from 
controlled thermonuclear fusion of 
hydrogen. They are sure an economical 
fusion reactor to produce power is, at 
best, many vears away. Yet they are 
guardedly optimistic. 
¢ Peaceful Fusion—AEC scientists have 
been working for several years to find a 
means of harnessing, for peaceful pur- 
poses, the awesome destructive force of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

No details were available on the 
program, labeled Project Sherwood, 
until last January (BW —Jan.25°58,p30), 
when the commission took the wraps 
off its experiments with the so-called 
“pinch bottles.” 
¢ The Principle—All_ the  thermo- 
nuclear experiments disclosed thus far 
are attempts to heat and compress a 
gas (or plasma) called deuterium—a 
heavy form of hydrogen—to such a 
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point that fusion occurs and neutrons 
are given off. The resulting heat pre- 
sumably would be used, just as in the 
atomic power plants that are being 
built now, to make steam that would 
turn turbogenerators and create power. 

A basic requirement is: believed to 
be raising of the plasma temperature 
to at least 100-million degrees centi- 
grade, for at least ;'5 second at a time. 
This is a goal that no one has reached. 
The main obstacle is the tendency of 
the plasma to “leak” to the walls of the 
container and there to cool off. 

The “pinch effect” approach, an- 
nounced in January, involves passing 
tremendous currents through the gas. 
At the same time that the current heats 
the gas, the magnetic forces of the cur- 
rent “pinch” the gas away from the 
walls of the doughnut-shaped container, 
greatly increasing the density and 
temperature of the gas. 

Months ago, the British announced 
that they thought they had achieved 
controlled thermonuclear reactions in 
the laboratory by this method. Ameri- 
can researchers have shied away from 
such a claim. At any rate, this approach 
suffers so far from two big drawbacks: 
(1) It doesn’t create sufficiently high 
temperatures, and (2) the plasma is too 








unstable to hold the temperatures long 
enough anyway. 

e Next Steps—Research to improve the 
“pinch bottles” is going ahead. But 
brief papers presented by AEC scien- 
tists to the American Physical Society 
meeting in Washington last week show 
that heavy emphasis also is being put 
on the three other approaches: 

Stellarators. In this device, an effort 
is made to confine the gas—away from 
the container walls—by using external 
magnetic fields produced from coils 
circling the tube. 

The gas is heated by an electric cur- 
rent to a temperature of 1-million de- 
grees centigrade. It is then  super- 
heated by “magnetic pumping”—that is, 
using a rapidly pulsating magnetic 
field to “shake” the hot gas. 

Dr. Lyman Spitzer, Jr., who described 
this method, says a much larger stel- 
larator to be completed at Princeton 
University in 1960 may be capable of 
achieving temperatures up to 100-mil- 
lion degrees C. 

Mirror machine. In simplest form, 
this device consists of a long straight 
tube surrounded by coils that produce 
a magnetic field. 

Dr. R. F. Post of the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory ex- 
plains that, in effect, the tube is turned 
into a football-shaped magnetic bottle 
by imposing stronger currents at the 
ends of the tube than at the center. 

The strong magnetic fields at the 
ends constitute invisible “magnetic mir- 
rors” that deflect particles back and 
forth many thousands of times before 
they are lost. Post theorizes that an 
efficient bottle might heat the colliding 
particles to a billion degrees. However, 
even then, loss of energy through the 
escape of particles would be too great 
for effective operation unless improve- 
ments can be made in the machine. 

Luce ignition system. ‘This device, 
described at the Washington meeting 
by Dr. Albert Simon of Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, could develop into 
a fusion device on its own. But its real 
value is expected to come when it is 
used in conjunction with one of the 
other devices. 

The purpose of the Luce system is to 
inject individually charged _ particles, 
which already are super-hot, into a 
magnetic container. ‘These ions are 
trapped—in a mirror machine, for ex 
ample—so as to create the desired nu- 
clear reactions as they collide. 

Another method, taken less seriously, 
is the proposal by Columbia University 
Prof. Jay Orear that power be produced 
by tapping the heat from small hydro- 
gen bombs, set off twice an hour within 
huge, specially designed steel chambers 
above ground. AEC is, however, exam- 
ining the possibility of setting off 
atomic fission bombs underground and 
drawing off the heat to produce power 
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Opening the Debate on Prices 













ext Monday, May 12, the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, 
headed by Rep. Wright Patman (D- 
lex.), opens 1] days of hearings on a 
key economic riddle—and policy issue 
of the day 
Why do prices keep moving up while 
the economy moves down? And what 
iction should government take to cure, 
separately or in combination, the re- 
cession and creeping inflation? 
his week, in advance of the hear- 
ings, the Joint Committee has released 
a preliminary sect of answers in the form 
of a volume of studies prepared for it 
by 47 of the nation’s leading economists, 
some of whose views are quoted above. 
[his volume—The Relationship — of 
Economic Stability § and 
Growth—constitutes a summing up of 
the current state of the 


Prices to 


best scholarly 
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thinking, and of the still unsettled 
debates on the problem of balancing 
the demands of growth and stability. 

(he 712-page study may do much 
in the near future to shove Congres- 
sional—and Administration—policy off 
dead center in the choice of methods 
to fight the recession and the dangers 
of economic stagnation. For the long 
run, it may help build a foundation for 
a well-designed program to provide 
stable growth. 

lor economists, too, the volume 
marks a milestone. It shows that the 
necessity of writing and talking to 
congressmen and the broad public is 
stimulating U.S. economists to seck 
a new clarity and pungency of expres- 
sion. It reveals, too, a body of scholars 
of first-rate competence, insight, and 
intellectual courage. 


But it also discloses that there is still 
a lot to do before economists, politi 


cians, government administrators, or 
businessmen can be sure thev really 
understand what makes the U-.S. 


economy work as it does—and how to 
make it work better. 


|. Jobs vs. Stable Prices 


Ihe study focuses on this dilemma: 
The country has set for itself—spelled 
out in somewhat vague language in the 
Employment Act of 1946—the objective 
of full or “maximum” employment. 
Also, it must grow at a fast enough rate 
to meet its own future tasks as well as 
the swift rise of Soviet economic power. 
Can these goals be reconciled with 
maintenance of stable prices? 

On balance, the study strongly 
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A machine tool installation—complete with con- 
trol—that satisfies the user with the “produc- 
tion” obtained is the most reliable assurance 
that the user will remain a customer. 


Where Allen-Bradley supplies the control, we 
become a part of the machinery manufacturer’s 
team. Often the control is the most complicated 
portion of the installation, and our responsibility 
for reliable operation is great. 

It is easy for Allen-Bradley control to assume 
such responsibility because it uses the simplest 
operating mechanism yet devised. There is only 
one moving part—the plunger that carries the 
double break contacts. Thus, you are assured 
millions of trouble free operations, and—the 
double break, silver alloy contacts are always in 
perfect operating condition. 

Is it any wonder that so many automatic, high 
production machines are equipped with Allen- 
Bradley quality motor control! 











factory equipped with 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 





a ew 





This special control panel, used with the Mattison 80-inch Plano 
Grinder, is assembled from standard Allen-Bradley control units 
listed in the latest A-B Handy Catalog. Write today for your copy 
of this condensed encyclopedia of quality motor control. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
MOTOR CONTROL 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 








suggests, the answer is “No.”’ Gradually 
rising prices appear highly probable— 
at least at postwar rates of growth. 

¢ Consensus—Most economists would 
agree with Leo and Betty Fishman, of 
West Virginia University, that “the 
historical record reveals a remarkably 
close relation between economic growth 
and a rising price level.” The Fish- 
mans support their case by quoting, 
as they say, “Arthur F. Burns him- 
self,” former head of the Council of 
E.conomic Advisers: 

“One of the plainest teachings of 
history is that rising prices are a recur- 
ring feature of the expanding phase of 
the business cycle.” 

Many other contributors to the study 
stress that on the downside of the 
economy, prices have tended to drop 
less than they rose on the upswing. 
This tendency grows, they note, as cor- 
porations and labor unions brace them- 
selves against downward movements of 
prices or wages, and as government and 
voters alike put more emphasis on pre- 
venting joblessness than on rolling back 
prices. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
contributors agree that the choice be- 
tween growth and high employment on 
one side, and long-run price stability 
on the other, is an unhappy one. But 
they agree that they would vote for 
growth and high employment. 


ll. Inflation and Growth 


None of the contributors, however, 
attempts to make out a case for grad- 
ual inflation as something desirable in 
itself. All consider even creeping infla- 
tion an evil—but a lesser evil than de- 
pression, stagnation, or mass unem- 
ployment. 

Just how much of an evil inflation 
is—in its various stages and degrees— 
was most carefully examined by Dean 
George L. Bach, of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He comes up with 
these conclusions: 

¢ There is little evidence that 
relatively mild inflation reduces the cur- 
rent real output of society, though 
sharp, speculative inflation probably 
does help cause a later price collapse 
and recession. 

¢ There’s not much evidence, 
either, that mild inflation significantly 
stimulates output or, in the long run, 
economic growth. However, rising 
prices are likely to be a side effect of 
strong total demand, which does boost 
output and stimulate growth. 

¢ The impact of moderate infla- 
tion in changing the distribution of 
income among major economic groups 


is less than often is claimed. Bach 
finds, however, that businesses have 
seen their relative share of national 


income decline slightly under moderate 
inflation. 
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But another contributor—Princeton’s 
William J. Baumol—brings out in a 
sharply reasoned paper that relative 
share of national income may not be 
the primary aim of large U.S. corpora- 
tions. For that matter, even bigger 
profits may not be the primary aim, 
he finds. 

The primary goal of business, he 
says, is growth, and most large com- 
panies “aim to maximize not profits, 
but sales volume.” So long as _ profits 
continue at a satisfactory rate, manage- 


ment “will devote further effort to 
increasing its sales rather than_ its 
profits.” 


However, there’s only one dependable 
way, says Baumol, to make businesses 
grow and achieve the economic advances 
sought by the nation—and that is to 
make them pay. And there is “one 
instrument ideally suited to achieve 
the government’s purposes in this 
respect—the tax laws.” 

Saumol believes that taxes which 
restrain investment must be cut to 
provide incentives for growth. For 
cxample, easier taxation of capital gains 
than of income, he points out, has 
already worked to promote growth by 
making the retention of earnings by 
corporations attractive to large stock- 
holders. This stimulates growth because 
retained earnings are readily emploved 
to finance plant expansion and other 
tvpes of corporate investment. 

If Congress wishes to promote growth, 
Baumol concludes, it should revise the 
tax laws to favor investment still further. 
¢ Right Kind of Growth—Baumol 
would also stimulate economic growth 
by aiding education—through a system 
of national scholarships, more support 
for basic research, and well-endowed 
university chairs for outstanding sci- 
entists and leaders in research. 

Baumol believes, however, that we 
must consider carefully what kind of 
economic growth, and how much, we 
want and need. “Even the Russian 
threat,” he says, “should not force us 
to jump to hastv conclusions.” ‘To meet 
Iron Curtain competition, he holds, we 
need not so much to speed up over-all 
expansion as growth in some key sectors, 
especially scientific and military pro- 
grams. “Certainly,” he notes, “this has 
been Soviet strategy.” 


lll. Getting Back on the Track 


The contributors also show much 
concern with the more immediate ques- 
tion of how the U.S. is to regain at least 
something resembling the postwar rate 
of growth. Few dissent from the general 
view that the government and the 
Federal Reserve have misused budget 
and money policy during the past few 
years, especially as 1957 wore on. This 
the economists blame on a misguided 
notion of the extent of inflationary 


dangers and a misconception of the 
U.S. economic problem. 

e Exaggerated—Stanford’s Kenneth J. 
Arrow and others strongly imply that 
the inflationary danger has been greatly 
exaggerated. Arrow finds that the cost- 
of-living index is highly imperfect as a 
measure of price change. The basic 
formula behind the index, he says, 
“tends to overstate the rise in the cost 
of living from any fixed base.” 

The University of Chicago’s Albert 
E. Rees adds, “We may be paying a 
high price in terms of restrictive mone- 
tary or fiscal policy to keep price 
indexes from rising when the true level 
of prices is really stable or ‘declining. 
It is certainly not inconceivable that the 
true level of prices is now lower than it 
was five years ago.” 
¢ What Causes Inflation?—Most econ- 
omists agree, however, that there has 
been some creeping inflation in recent 
years. But they disagree on the nature 
of the inflationary problem. Some still 
feel that the traditional theory explains 
what happened—that we had been over- 
loading the economy with too heavy 
demand, or had permitted too great an 
increase in the money supply, and that 
the only remedy was to cut back. 

Others sharply dissent, and describe 

the new inflation variously as “cost in- 
flation,” “cost-push inflation,” “wage 
inflation,” ‘“‘markup inflation,” or 
‘sellers’ inflation.” Whatever the de- 
scription, all find the basic cause of the 
trouble on the supply side of the 
price equation—that is, in labor wage 
policies, or business pricing policies, or 
both. 
e Wrong Remedies—These economists 
feel that the worst possible medicine for 
this was to continue to chop away at 
demand through monetary and _ fiscal 
policies, and thereby worsen employ- 
ment and output—without really cor- 
recting the causes of price increases. 
John P. Lewis of Indiana University 
put this case most forcefully. He argued 
that in curtailing demand, such meas- 
ures “are apt to curtail investment 
and thereby reduce the most effective 
offsets to ‘cost-push’ inflation that the 
system presently contains—namely, pro- 
ductivity improvement and capacity ex- 
pansion. 

In the light of this, Lewis calls the 
current recession “the least necessary” 
since 1937-38, and the first since then 
“for which gross errors in public stabili- 
zation policy bear a major part of the 
responsibility.” 
¢ More to Come—This coming week, 
before the Joint Committee, the econ- 
omists—and representatives of business 
and labor—will delve further into the 
problem of how to treat America’s 
peculiar recession-inflation combination 
—still, in most economists’ views, a re- 
markable new development in business 
cvcle history. 
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Guided Missile with a Man in it. Electrical 
power for the Lockheed F-104 Starfighter, 
one of the world’s fastest interceptors, 





is furnished by a 24-volt sintered-plate, 
nickel-cadmium battery developed by 
Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


World’s fastest jets meet deadly challenge 


In an ultrasonic plane, the pilot 
can’t stop to worry about flameout — 
jet engine stalling. 

When electrical energy is needed 
to restart his dead engine, the plane’s 
battery must be ready to deliver. 

And that’s just what the one in 
this jet For it’s the new 
sintered-plate, nickel-cadmium bat- 
tery developed by Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, and standard in every F-104. 

Here’s a 10-pound mite that surges 
with power under all conditions. In 
cold down to 65° below zero, or heat 
up to 165 even when the 
plane is flying upside down! 


does. 


above... 


The secret of its dependability lies 
in radically different construction. 
Powdered nickel sintered onto nickel 


mesh produces a porous structure 
that multiplies the active “working” 
area more than 200 times! That’s 
why the battery can deliver enor- 
mous surges of power without fail. 

The use of Nickel in Sonotone’s 
sintered-plate, nickel-cadmium bat- 
tery is another example of the im- 
portant part Nickel — plus imagina- 
tion — plays in solving a wide range 
of product problems. 


Do you have a metal problem? One 
that involves high or low tempera- 
tures ... corrosion... 
fatigue... or some other complicat- 
ing factor? Talk it gver with us. 
We may be able to help you find out 
how Nickel or a Nickel Alloy can 
keep you off the ground. 


stress . 


\ SONOTONE 
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Despite its small size and light weight, 
this sintered-plate, nickel-cadmium 
battery — only one-quarter the weight 
of a conventional battery — can be de- 
pended on to provide reliable electrical 
power under adverse flight conditions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street Ameo, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


Survey Finds Purchasing By Business 
Will Speed Up in Next 60-90 Days 


Purchasing agents all around the nation are feeling 
optimistic enough to plan stepped-up buying in the 
next 60-to-90 days. That's the majority finding in a 
survey of more than 400 companies that will be pub- 
lished next week by Purchasing Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

“Significant” increases in buying of key commodities 
or materials were planned by 44% of the companies, 
while 46% expected to hold steady during the period, 
and only 10% intended to cut back their buying. 

Commodities most widely due for stepped-up buying 
included a diversified list of iron and steel products. 
Others due to feel the accelerated purchasing were 
packaging materials, fuels, lubricants, nonferrous metals, 
and plastics. 
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Aluminum Producers Make a Play 


For More Machine Shop Business 


Aluminum’s Big Three—Aluminum Co. of America, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., and Reynolds 
Metals Co.—are now buying back their customers’ scrap 
aluminum turnings and borings. It’s not that they need 
the scrap—they want to enlarge their market for screw 
machine feedstocks, now dominated by brass. 

The brass industry has long had a floor under the 
screw machine scrap, but aluminum scrap fluctuated 
between 5¢ and 20¢. “We never know what we are 
going to get for our aluminum turnings and borings,” 
the typical machine shop complaint went, “but we do 
know what we can get for the scrap brass.” 

Alcoa led the way in announcing a floor of 164¢ a Ib. 
for scrap sold directly to the company (in quantities of at 
least 20,000 Ib.) and 154¢ a Ib. for scrap collected through 
company-appointed dealers. It agreed to buy scrap up 
to 60% of customers’ purchases of screw machine feed- 
stock. The other companies matched Alcoa’s offers. 


Kansas Bill Sets Tight Limits 


On Installment Finance Charges 


Gov. George Docking of Kansas this week was pre- 
pared to sign into law a bill regulating the financing of 
installment buving. 

The bill grew out of the Attorney General's pending 
case accusing Commercial Credit Corp. of charging 
usurious rates on car and appliance loans in Kansas 
(BW —Apr.26'55,p176), but the measure, of course, can 
have no effect on that case. 

What it will do is set stringent limits—in line with 
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other state laws—on future finance charges: 

On autos, the maximum annual rate is $7 per $100 
on new cars, $10 on one- and two-year-old used cars, and 
$13 on older models. 

On goods and services, annual maximums range from 
$12 per $100, down to $8 per $100 on purchases of over 
$1,000. 

The law also requires licensing and supervision of sales 
finance companies, disclosure of all insurance costs 
included in the finance charge, and refunds for buyers 
who prepay their loans. 


Grand Central Site Leased to Group 
Planning City’s Largest Office Building 


A site straddling Park Avenue between Grand Central 
Terminal and the New York Central Building has been 
leased for 80 years by the Central and the New Haven 
RR to four New York investors: Erwin S$. Wolfson, 
chairman of Diesel Construction Corp., Herbert and 
Stuard Scheftel, and Alfred G. Burger. 

The group is actively lining up tenants for a projected 
50-story building, whose 3-million sq. ft. of floor space 
would top the Empire State Building by a wide margin. 
The building, which would replace the present Grand 
Central Terminal Office Building, would have an annual 
rent roll of $100-million. 

If the deal pans out, the building is expected to go up 
in 1961, with Wolfson’s Diesel Construction doing the 
work. 
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Zeckendorf Branches Out From Real Estate, 


Buys Control of Chesapeake Industries 


William Zeckendorf, flamboyant New York teal 
estate operator, has diversified into a new field. Last 
week, Zeckendorf announced, quietly for once, that he 
had acquired a controlling interest—about 25%—in 
Chesapeake Industries, a diversified holding company 
once dominated by Zeckendorf’s friend, the late Robert 
R. Young. 


Louisville Workers to Keep Jobs 
As Hotpoint Cancels New Chicago Plant 


Hotpoint Co., an appliance division of General Elec- 
tric, this week halted construction of the nearly com- 
pleted shell of a compressor plant at Elk Grove, a Chi- 
cago suburb. Orders were cancelled for equipment for 
the plant, which was expected to cost $7.5-million over- 
all. 

GE says it expects to finish the Elk Grove plant later, 
for an as yet undetermined use. 

The move means that 300-500 workers will not be laid 
off in the compressor facilities at GE’s already hard-hit 
Louisville plant, while an equal number of new workers 
will not be hired at Elk Grove. 
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When you air condition your apartment building, do it right— 





Honeywell Pneu- 
matic Round— 
This wall-mounted 
thermostat represents 
only a tiny fraction of 
your air conditioning 
investment. 


the private thermostat on the wall 


assures tenant satisfaction 


Why be satisfied with less than full effec- 
tiveness from your air conditioning? For 
only a tiny fraction of your total heating 
and cooling investment each of your apart- 
ments can have its own private Honeywell 
Pneumatic Round Thermostat. 

The watch-like accuracy of the Honeywell 
Pneumatic Round assures constant comfort. 
Its snap-off outer decorator ring makes 
painting and decorating a snap. 

And with a private Honeywell Round 
your tenants can dial the exact temperature 
they want, winter and summer—eliminating 
annoying complaints forever. Also, in lob- 


bies and hallways, strategically placed 
Honey well thermostats eliminate pockets of 
discomfort. Wasteful overheating or over- 
cooling is also ended. 

\ Honeywell Pneumatic Round in each 
apartment costs only slightly more than 
the barest minimal control system which 
in itself would be inadequate. 

Installation is simple, too—for new or exist- 
ing apartment buildings. Or for hotels, offices, 
hospitals, stores or restaurants. Get complete 
information by calling your local Honeywell 
Office. Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Dept. BW-5-73, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fiat ow Controls 











WRAPPED B8y 
LOW-COST 
POLYETHYLE 


2 8 HY 
ee 


1° 
... AUTOMATICALLY! 


It’s saving money . . . packaging sausage automatically in a tube of polyethylene film, packed and 


closed as fast as 1! 500 units per hour. John Morrell & Co. estimate the savings average a cent a package! 


Dollar for dollar, film made of Baketite Brand Polyethylene gives 63% more packaging 
material than the nearest competitive film. Today’s polyethylene film is sparkling, clear, famous for 


shelf life. Tough and printable, it assures a strong package with high customer acceptance. 


Automatic packaging with film made of Bakevite Brand Polyethylene could bring similar benefits 

for your product. Get better packaging, greater sales at lower cost. Get the facts from your packaging 
supplier or by writing Dept. CT-14, Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNION 
it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE fey Noiciie) a 


BRAND 





See us at Booth 1312, Packaging Exposition ¢ 


The terms Baketrre and Unton Cansive are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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Tax cut prospects will come into focus within a few weeks. 


Decisions on whether to cut will have to be made. Unless the House and 
Senate act, there will be automatic tax reductions July 1—the corporate 
income rate will drop from 52% to 47% and a number of Korean War excise 
hikes will expire. So the wait-and-see attitude can’t be maintained much 
longer. Congress and the White House will have to make up their minds. 
And since it takes Congress three to four weeks to pass legislation, even if 
there’s no real controversy, time is getting short. 


There are guide stakes to watch, as the situation develops. 


Start with the Administration stand—opposition to general cuts. 


This probably will be maintained. With spending on the rise and 
revenues on the decline. Eisenhower and many of his key advisers are very 
reluctant to back a tax cut that will practically guarantee a deficit of $10- 
billion to $13-billion in the upcoming year. Eisenhower, of course, will go 
to a “recovery” program if things turn really sour. 


Some tax “reforms” may be backed. Officials talk of the need for tax 
changes that will encourage investment by business. Many ideas are 
advanced. But the one thing on which there seems to be considerable agree- 
ment is more freedom for management on depreciation. 


“Relief” ideas also come into the picture. Most mentioned are cuts in 
the tax on freight and passenger transportation and the excise on autos. 
Relief from these taxes could have important price consequences. 


Now look at the tax situation in Congress. Some congressmen would go 
farther than the Administration. 


Politics favor general relief—cuts for individuals, especially in the 
lower income brackets where the vote is heavy. 


Help for small business is secondary in politics. After all, corporations 
don’t vote, so they lack the influence of individuals. 


Congress agrees with the Administration on excises. Leaders would 
like to give some relief, to help cut prices and stimulate sales. 


Now, to sum up the prospects: 


Odds still are against a general cut of individual and corporation income 
tax rates. They will be voted only if the White House gives support, which 
seems unlikely. Democrats in Congress are still unwilling to take respon- 
sibility for pushing the deficit even higher. Besides, in Democratic thinking, 
the White House will get the blame for continued high rates. 

Excise relief stands a good chance. It will be selective, maybe limited to 
transportation and autos. Sen. Paul Douglas (D-II1.) is trying to get backing 
for cutting the 10% auto tax to 2.5%, if Detroit in turn will add on a price 
cut of 6%. 


Investment incentives are in doubt. But if Eisenhower pushes hard, 
you may see action as an aid to long-term growth and stability. 


Here’s some timing to keep in mind: 


The first move will be in the House Ways & Means Committee, which 
originates tax legislation. Hearings probably will start May 19 on plans 
to give some relief to small business. The Treasury will be asked for its 
view on rate changes and proposals to give family-owned concerns more 
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time to settle estate tax problems. Committee members will use these 
hearings to get Treasury views on broader questions. 


The Administration will move by early June to request an extension 
of rates expiring June 30. It’s this extension measure that is expected te 
provide the vehicle for whatever important action is taken this year. 


On the business outlook, Washington got some fresh support this week 
for the theory that the recession is close to bottoming out. It came from 
business economists who met with Commerce Dept. economists to talk 
about trends, preliminary to the Business Advisory Council meeting at 
Hot Springs, Va. Here’s the gist of what business economists reported: 


Inventories of raw materials used in the production of finished goods 
have been worked well down in most lines. In the case of steel, there was 
rather general agreement that users will have to step up orders to meet 
fall needs and that this will bring a rise in steel output. 


Public works increases are beginning to show up. The most notice- 
able rise so far is at the local government level. But rising federal spending 
for highways and other construction is beginning to take hold. 


Capital expansion discussions revealed a sour note. Most economists 
figured that present capacity and the present rate of expansion, in many 
lines, can meet the needs of the next five years. But there was a lot of 
talk about modernization expenditures and intensified research, especially 
for new products. 

— ™~“ 


Eisenhower will get most of his unemployment pay plan (page 28). 


The Senate will go along. Democrats will try to make the federal 
advance to states for extra benefits a direct grant. But after the licking 
this idea took in the House, there’s doubt that its backers will be able to 
put it over in the Senate. So the prospect is that the final bill will call for 
repayment of the some $600-million to $800-million Washington will lend. 


Legal clarification on mergers still is months away. You probably 
will have the benefit of a Supreme Court decision in early 1959. 


Watch the Bethlehem-Youngstown case. You probably will get the 
district judge’s decision within two months. No matter which way it goes, 
there will be an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Government lawyers are worried. They see this as a key test of federal 
powers to bar mergers on grounds they reduce competition. 


A note on the cold war: Russia has made much of the fact that the U.S. 
constantly flies atomic-armed bombers toward her. This is part of the 
Strategic Air Command’s defense tactics. 


Russia’s tactics are much the same. Our radar, in Alaska, Northern 
Canada, and on picket ships, continually detects Russian flights this way. 
We also spot her subs from time to time, in both Atlantic and Pacific. 


It’s risky for both sides. A slip would mean a major incident. But 
Washington has no intention of changing policy, short of some hard and fast 
agreement with the Reds. This is called unlikely in the near future. 
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The Impala Convertible—long, low and loaded! 


NOTHING GO ES WITH SPRINGTIME There’s something about these new 


Chevies that was made to order for 

LI KE A BRIGHT N EW CH EVY! Here are the warm, wonderful days ahead. 
. . You can see it in the eagerness 

i : ; of their low-thrusting silhouettes. 

cars to rejoice in . . . sports-minded, fun-hearted and You can feel it in the spirited way 
they take to an open stretch of 

beautiful as all outdoors. The way they perform, ride highway, in the nimble way they 
. : negotiate a winding country road. 

These are cars to rejoice in— 
the sweetest cure ever invented for 


and handle makes for the happiest driving you’ve ever 


. . , = an old-fashioned case of spring 
known. Spring Jever starting to get you? Your Chevrolet fever. And the treatment is ety 
forming right from the start. 
dealer’s got a sure cure! You’ll understand just what we 
mean the first time you sample the 
rifle-like reflexes of the new Turbo- 
Thrust V8.* Or when you follow 
your wanderlust down a dipping 
backwoods road —and feel the put- 
ting-green smoothness of Chevro- 
let’s new kind of ride. 

Your dealer will give you all 
the details—including prices as 
low as Chevy’s roofline! .. . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost 
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I've been framed! 


**T shudda quil when I found they didn’t have a postage meter. 

But they sweet-talked me into staying 

et one. But look! Still the same ¢ 
h lea 


. made me think they’ d 
j 


Had lick and stick. Slow. Messy 
This time, In g’em: its a 


ne method. sure tellin 
] ins 
é mele . Oo oodpye: 


(set i postage meter 


and you do away with licking and 
Kill Stamps and enve lope flaps You print youl postage iS 


you need it, for any kind or class of mail, and always have the 


right stamp on hand. Save mailing time and postage. And 
your » 


elered mail needs less handling time in the postotlice, 


can often catch earlier mail trains and planes. 


Now, even the smallest office can have a postage meter 
ind the prestige of metered mail with the little, inexpensive 
DM, the desk model meter. A third of DM users spend less 
than $1 a day for postage Electric models available. 
Call or write for free illustrated booklet. 
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A postage meter... 


seals as well as stamps envelopes; most 
models stamp and seal simultaneously 


@ Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Does its own accounting 
saves trips to the postofhec 


And 


@ Provides parcel postage on special 


gummed tape, with a dated postmark 


@ Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like 


@ Requires no minimum mail volume 
anyone can easily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy des! 


hart 
of posta 


ra 


To: Pitney-Bowes 


1458 Pacific St. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send 


free booklet, 


tal Rate Chart to: 








MANAGEMENT 


Getting the Most Out of a Man 


Du Pont’s Crawford Greenewalt 
argues for fostering individual 
thought rather than conformity. 


The cult of conformity, the sub- 
ordination of self to the organization 
and its established order, must not be 
allowed to smother the identity of the 
individual executive. 

Chis thought was expressed by none 
other than Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president of one of the country’s largest 
business organizations—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. He made the point 
as this week he delivered the third of 
a series of McKinsey Foundation lec- 
tures at Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business (picture). He 
was talking to a group of 600—mostly 
corporate executives, plus some students 
and faculty members of the business 
school. At the close of each of the 
three lectures, Greenewalt answered 
questions from the floor for 30 minutes. 

In the lectures, spaced two wecks 
apart, Greenewalt noted the tendency 
to identify progress, economic or social, 
primarily with group action. Yet no 
group is better than its best individ- 
uals, he declared, and the trend toward 
conformity, security, and general avoid- 
ance of the personal gamble is a peril 
to our economic civilization. “The 
great difficulty today,” he observed, “‘is 
that the pastime of keeping one’s nose 
dean has infiltrated all levels of cor- 
porate enterprise.” He was talking 
against the concept of the so-called or- 
ganization man 
¢ Hardening of the Brain—Greenewalt 
points out that the men who occupy 
today’s highest business posts fought 
their way to the top while individuality 
was still admired. Those who will be 
in the same position 20 vears from now, 
he savs, must be saved from the freez- 
ing of patterns of thought and action 
that might make them unable to lead 
when the time comes. 

Che solution, he says, is to 

e Turn to—or return to—an organ- 
izational philosophy that permits a 
wide variety of individual approaches 
to the same problem. 

e Revise government as well as 
corporate thinking to restore tangible 
incentive and rewards. 

¢ Recognize that the uncommon 
man mav be far more valuable than the 
careful man, and arrange rewards so that 
the greatest prizes go to the men who 
are willing to take the greatest risks. 

e The Practice—Greenewalt is not 
preaching a principle that he hasn’t 
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GREENEWALT this week delivered the third of the 1958 McKinsey Foundation lectures 
to executives and students in the Graduate School of Business at Columbia University. 
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Frick Company designs and 
manufactures equipment 
engineered to your individ- 
val plant requirements. 

IF YOU NEED ANY TYPE OF 
COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL 
COOLING ... call your nearest 
Frick Branch or Distributor for 
recommendations and estimates. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1662 
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seen in practice. His own company, du 
Pont, abides by the philosophy that he 
expressed this week at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and ‘so does General Motors 
Corp., with which du Pont has had 
close relations over the years. 

Among du Pont’s 34 top executives, 
says Greenewalt, “no two of them will 
approach a particular problem in quite 
the same way, and no one of them 
could do his job as well if he were re- 
quired to do it according to some pre- 
conceived, generalized executive pat- 
tern.” 

In fact, says Greenewalt, the only 
thing they have in common is that 
“they are all very able men and all, in 
their own way, rugged individualists.” 


|. The Main Ideas 


In this third year of the McKirsey 
loundation lecture series, Greenewalt’s 
three lectures fit into a pattern that was 
established at the start. 

I'wo vears ago, Ralph J. Cordiner, 
chairman of General Electric Co., lec: 
tured that big business is here to stay, 
that it is not in itself a bad thing but 
does present special problems for man- 
agement. 

Last vear, Chmn. Theodore V. 
Houser of Sears, Roebuck & Co. said 
that the most delicate and most press- 
ing of these problems is that of the big 
company’s relationships with its em- 
ployees, suppliers, customers, and the 
general public. He called for a humani- 
tarian approach to the problem. 

This vear, Greenewalt focused atten 
tion on one phase of this general prob- 
lem: the relationship of the corpora- 
tion with its employees, especially the 
exceptional group at the management 
level. 
¢ Submerged—Over the past 50 vears, 
the proprietorship has mostly vanished, 
its place taken by the vast, anonymous 
corporation. Government, : educational 
institutions, and labor unions have all 
outgrown the control capacity of the 
single gifted personality. 

Indeed, says Greenewalt: ““The na- 
tional conviction seems to be _ that 
progress in any field requires the crea- 
tion of an organization . We boast 
about the size of our institutions and 
their capabilities. At the same time we 
distrust the power we conceive the 
organization may wield in our normal 
lives.” But the myth of corporate 
power for evil, he adds, is as far 
removed from reality as Aladdin's 
lamp. 

e Averaging—“Any corporation, _ it 
seems to me, has its own system of 
checks and balances and is probably 
more sensitively responsive to public 
will than is government itself,’’ Greene- 
walt goes on. “Any organization repre- 
sents a cross-section of society—the 
brilliant and the dull, the generous and 








Probably we could. We 
make all types of steel 
drive and conveying 
chain plus sprockets and 
attachments. That means 
we can render not only 
complete product service 
but completely unpreju- 
diced recommendations. 
Let us work for you. 





The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





‘‘HOW TO’’ PROBLEMS 


GET YOUR GOAT 


Relax, good man—You have no problem 
at all if you're searching for that com- 
pound or component with just the right 
“special function’ coating on just the 
right paper. Simply follow industry lead- 
ers and enlist the aid of ACP specialists. 
They have the “know-how” to give you 
the “how to” answers in no time at all 
—with coated papers that meet product 
requirements exactly. Write us today. 


THE APPLETON COATED 
PAPER COMPANY 
APPLETON « WISCONSIN 
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the grasping, the good and the bad. 
Grouped together, the weakness of one 
is compensated by the strength in an- 
other. . . . Whatever individual dis- 
positions may be present, it is the av- 
erage, the composite, which must pre- 
vail.” 

¢ Dangerous Pressure—In this averag- 
ing, he suggests, lies some dangers. The 
larger the number of people involved 
in any given decision, the greater the 
pressure for conformity. But the ques- 
tion, he says, is quantitative—how much 
or how little? 

“The hazard is that the very pres- 
sures which hold the scoundrel in check 
will impose, upon the individual, re- 
strictions which stifle the creative urge 
and zeal for personal achievement. Con- 
formity in behavior—gcod manners—is 
a human necessity; conformity in pat- 
terns of thought, a human danger. Un- 
fortunately, we have come in modern 
times to confuse the two.” 
¢ Congestion of Ideas—In spite of this 
danger, Greenewalt argues, there is 
nothing inherent in large organizations 
that automatically closes the door to 
high individual performance. 

The real trouble arises, he says, 
“when success causes [the organization] 
to be so enraptured with its accom- 
plishments that it is moved, like Nar- 
cissus, to fashion everything in its own 
image.” 

Real progress, he insists, even in 
group operations, “will be made in 
direct proportion to the intellectual 
freedom of action given to the men on 
the team.” He doesn’t like educational 
precepts that grade students on “‘ability 
to cooperate with the group,” or execu- 
tive development programs where train- 
ing procedures are so codified that 
“they can result in perpetuating a fac- 
simile and in freezing rigid patterns of 
thought.” 
¢ Sum of the Parts—By no means, 
however, is Greenewalt indicating that 
individuality must run rampant over 
organizational purposes. The structure 
may be constant—and must continue— 
but its function is made up of hun- 
dreds of separate tasks. It is the ac- 
complishment of the separate _ task, 
rather than the particular technique 
used to approach it, that should be the 
criterion. Responsibility, authority, 
and the right to use individual methods 
must go hand in hand. 

“Society itself suffers when people 
are allowed to sacrifice identity in the 
damp laundry of mediocrity,” says 
Greenewalt 

“Contributions to the joint effort,” 
he adds, “will vary in kind as they vary 
in importance. Some will contribute in 
brilliant flashes of form; others through 
their steadiness, persistence, or the 
grucling and often overlooked grind of 
hard routine work. The important 
thing to the organization is that each 
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“Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan?” 


Whatever your business, a word now might save you 
a lot of woe later. Our bankers are experienced at 
forestalling financial problems, and that’s why so 
many of our good customers keep in constant touch 
with us. Wherever you're located, a connection with 
Chase Manhattan can have real long-term value. 
Write us at 18 Pine Street, New York, or telephone 
HAnover 2-6000. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








INTRODUCING 


“THE BEST BOSS 
A MAN 
COULD HAVE” He earned that loyalty 


because his salesmen know 

he is ready and willing 

to give them the help they need. He is looking out for them as well as for 
the profits he must produce. 

Dodge Reports is the kind of help productive salesmen in the field of 
new construction want and appreciate. Dodge Reports help them spend 
their time and skill on active prospects, not chasing rumors and searching 
for opportunities, but working where buying decisions are being made. 

Dodge Reports cover all new construction activity — reporting what is 
going to be built, who is designing and going to build it, when and where. 
The Reports can be purchased for all the 37 Eastern States or any local 
area in which you may operate. You can arrange to have them delivered 
to each of your salesmen, each day, for just his territory — no waste — no 
time lost — no clerical expense for you. 

Dodge Reports today give over 48,000 alert sales managers and sales- 
men an important competitive advantage — using Dodge Reports to 
locate business gives them more time for actual selling. 

Let us show you how you can have this advantage. Send for the book- 
let, “Dodge Reports — How to use them effectively”, including the famous 
“Dodge Specification Form” which has helped others select just the serv- 
ice that fits their needs. 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. 8058, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, WN. Y. 
Send me the book “Dodge Reports—How To Use 
Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in the 
markets checked below. 
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[] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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individual be given the opportunity to 
exploit his talents to the fullest, in the 
way best suited to his personality.” 


ll. How du Pont Does It 


Where do vou get men who can live 
up to such expectations, and how do 
vou keep them? Greenewalt’s answer 
rests heavily on du Pont’s experience in 
its tradition of following the principles 
he preaches. He speaks of a threat and 
an incentive, working together to keep 
a man up to his best performance 

The threat is veiled in an oppor- 
tunity: Let the man do his job his own 
way as long as he is successful; if he 
fails, be tough-minded enough to re- 
place him. 

Ihe incentive, savs Greenewalt, is 
even more important Give the man 
enough promise of reward to make him 
want to succeed, not only in his cur- 
rent job but at ever higher levels. 
¢ Own Solutions—As a man is pro- 
moted and gains added responsibility, 
he is allowed to work out his own solu- 
tions to problems. Du Pont believes that 
if a manager feels he must stand with 
his hand eternally on his subordinate’s 
shoulder, he is a poor manager, and his 
subordinate cannot possibly do his job 
well 

This requires forbearance on the part 
of the supervising executive, who may 
frequently have held the same job and 
who chafes at seeing it done differently. 

‘But it is the result that counts, and 
when one looks past method, it is easy 
to see that, within a given area of 
principle, there are many ways in which 
a good job can be done—as manv wavs, 
in fact, as there are men to whom the 
task is given.”’ 
¢ The Beckoning Carrot—But allowing 
the individual to follow his own wavs is 
only the beginning. The corporation 
must also provide him with sufficient 
and appropriate incentives For this, 
Greenewalt suggests “money.” 

Greenewalt does not deny the im- 
portance of what he calls ‘“environ- 
mental factors”—good leadership, as 
sured recognition for a job well done, 
and “above all, a sincerity [from man- 
agement! transcending the superficial 
joviality which sometimes passes for 
cordial human relations.”” But these he 
takes as a “‘first principle,” a basic en 
vironment to get anv good at all from 
human effort 
¢ Intangibles—Value of intangibles 
differs so from individuai to individual 
that Greenewalt looks on them as im 
practical as a genuine management in 
centive. When du Pont checked some 
of its own people on what non-financial 
rewards would be most appealing to 
them, “the responses varied so widely 
that it was difficult to form anv pat- 
tern.” 

For example, while one du Pont vice- 
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Walter Reynolds, Mayor 
Providence, Rhode Island, says— 


“An efficient water 
system ranks high 
among the many 
advantages Providence 
offers industry.” 


“Since 1935, Transite Pipe has 
served in the continuing job 
of keeping our water system 
more than capable of meeting 
future needs. In this way our 
water system not only con- 
tributes to the health and 
convenience of our citizens, 
but also to the encouragement 
of industrial and economic 
growth in our city.” 


Co-operate with your Water Department Officials. Their work is vital 
to your community's health... economy ... and growth 


Jouns-MANVILLE JM 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS...1858-1958 








. Transite Pipe is reinforced with strong, durable asbestos fibre 7 
Johns-Manville Transite Pipe saves 
precious water ...protects its puri 
...helps keep water costs low 







Tn many ways. an efficient water system is a community’s most 
important investment. It adds to health, comfort and fire safety ... 
saves tax dollars . . . attracts new industry. 

To make water systems better investments, engineers and water- 
works officials across the nation use Transite® Pressure Pipe. Clean 
and rust-free, Transite Pipe safeguards water purity from the 
treatment plant to your home. Nonmetallic and corrosion-resistant, 
Transite Pipe stays smooth inside to carry water at peak volume. 

And to conserve precious water, there’s the perfect seal provided 
by Transite’s Ring-Tite® Coupling, which also speeds and 
lowers the cost of installation. Many communities also use 
Transite Sewer Pipe . . . for its long life and maintenance 
economy. For information, write Johns-Manville, Dept. B-2, 
Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ont, 
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MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET + PENN/GLOSS PLATE + PENN/PRINT PAPERS: EGGSHELL + ENGLISH FINISH 
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To you, perhaps, your Printing 
Salesman is your printer. He's 
the man who comes into your 
office, takes your art-work and 
copy out then returns with 
the finished printed article 

To do only that, a Printing 
Salesman must know the capac- 
ities of the men and the machines 
in his shop—and how they can 
do your job, for what price, and 
when 

But the experienced salesman 
also knows the possibilities of 
different printing processes, 
paper, folds and binding how 
a small change can save you dol 
lars In postage, press time, paper, 
or envelopes and how new 
effects and extra interest can be 
achieved through the imagina- 
tive use of these materials 

Getting this good salesman’s 
help is not only easy; it is also a 
pleasure. He wants to help you. 

So call him in early; give him 
all the facts; and put him on 
your “team” for that job 





People in Printing: 


THE PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


A salesman’s job is to gain acceptance for 
his product. But the good Printing Sales- 
man goes far beyond this. He can also be 
a professional advisor who can help, 
through his printing, to sell you and your 
products. Printing can do that. So can the 
paper on which it appears. 

Ask your printing salesman to show you 
some examples of what we mean. Or write 
New York & Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


Hite and | Fgoer Wlanufacturers 


SUPER -+ 
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president was “enlarging his quarters 
and installing a desk the size of a small 
flight deck,” another was having a wall 
built “to cut down the proportions of 
his office, which resembled, when he 
got through, a monastic cell.” Some 
men want to travel, while others want 
to stay home. Some value a club mem- 
bership, while others would never use 
it. And, to some, a wall-to-wall car- 
peted office means only static elec 
tricity. 

¢ How to Keep It—the problem today, 
he finds, is that high tax rates destroy 
the power of monetary reward at higher 
levels. 

“It is an extraordinary thing that, in 
a nation devoted to free enterprise, we 
deny in one breath the very attributes 
we uphold in another,” Greenewalt 
says. “We admire success but penalize 
the successful; we crv for talent but tax 
away its rewards; we boast about our 
venturesome past but, to today’s risk 
taker, we say we'll not help you if vou 
fail, and if vou succeed, we'll take the 
lion’s share.” 

He maintains that “‘the effect of taxa- 
tion on individual incentive cannot fail 
to be profound,” that “sooner or later, 
the difficult road to high executive com- 
petence will seem less worth the effort.” 
e Essentials—A good incentive system, 
he suggests, would include a good en- 
vironment, salaries at each level appro- 
priate to the work and significantly 
above the previous level, a bonus plan 
to offer an extra reward for a job that’s 
well done and that contributes to the 
success of the company. 

At du Pont, this formula is trans- 
lated into a pay structure with 16 steps 
from the wage-earner to the top of the 
ladder. A promotion from one level to 
the next carries with it a pav increase 
of about 25%. On top of this pay 
structure, du Pont has established a 
bonus plan “our most important in- 
centive to high performance.” 

The bonus is determined bv the ex- 
cellence of performance in a given vear. 
Having gotten one is no guarantee of 
getting the same amount the next vear— 
or of even getting another one. Origi- 
nally, bonuses were awarded in com- 
pany stock, to gi\ e executiy es an owncr- 
ship stake in the company. But when 
high tax rates too often forced sale of 
the stock to pay the tax on it, the com- 
pany reverted to cash awards. 

One special aspect of the bonus plan 
seems to Greenewalt especially signifi- 
cant today. It provides that in setting 
individual awards, special recognition 
should be given to men who have 
achieved a goal “in the face of objec- 
tions from within or without.” “Ongi- 
nal thinking has never found a ready- 
made acceptance,” he says, but the cor- 
poration must find a way to encourage 
the risk-taker, the man who will fight 
for his ideas. END 
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.- THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


Wyn GEM 
HOME OF WSB RADIO AND 
WSB-TV. ATLANTA. GA 
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COMBINING THE CHARM OF THE OLD SOUTH 
WITH ULTRA-MODERN COMFORT 


gi HE new $1,500,000 home of WSB Radio and 
WSB-TV houses offices, radio and TV studios, 
laboratories and a theater. All are kept comfortably cool 
by an effective air conditioning system with a total cool- 
ing capacity of 175 tons. 


The air conditioning equipment is broken up into rela- 
tively small units in order to give flexibility to the control 
of the system. Six Wagner increment start type motors, 
ranging from 20 to 40 hp, drive the compressors for 
this system. 


Here is the heart of WSB's flexible air conditioning system. 
The 20 hp Wagner Motor in the foreground powers equip- 
ment to cool the office zones, the 40 hp motor in left back- 
ground drives the compressor for the TV studios, and the 
30 hp motor at right handles cooling for the lobby and second 
floor. Three additional motors, not shown here, complete 
the installation. 


Wagner builds electric motors in ratings to 1000 hp. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Wagner Increment Start Motor Combinations were 
chosen because they start compressor loads smoothly, and 
with a minimum of voltage drop and line disturbance. 
They fully meet the polyphase motor starting recom- 
mendations of AEIC-EEI-NEMA. 


For more information about these Wagner motor-starter 
combinations, and how they solve big motor starting 
problems at /ow cost, call the nearest of our 32 branches, 
or write for Bulletins MU-128 and MU-195. 





What is your 
most costly 
plant operation? 


Accumulated maintenance, very 
probably, is one of your biggest 
plant expenses, if not the biggest! 


New plants, 


new production 


methods, even automation are be- 
ginning to cut costs insome areas. 

But plant maintenance will 
always be with us, especially 
cleaning maintenance—the day in 
and day out battle against dust, 
dirt, spilled liquids! 

Since 1910, Clements Mfg. Co. 
has provided industry of all kinds 
with the specialized cleaning equip- 
ment required for most econom- 


ical maintenance. 


May we send 


you our informative bulletins? 


PRODUCTS 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


QUIK-VAC® 
Model 14 
Rugged 2. speed Unit 
Picks up dirt, dust, chips, 
filings, oils, liquids, 
debris. Also blows, air- 
sweeps, sprays! Power 
Unit demounts for use as 
a hand or shoulder carried 

blower suction cleaner. 


*9O@ 





BLOWER SUCTION 
CLEANERS 
Portable, versatile, economical 
Simplest, quickest way to 
clean motors, machinery 
and other equipment. 4 
models, including 2-speed 
HP model. Many attach- 

ments available. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN AND NAME OF DEALER 


-. 


Model 21 
QuIK-vACc® 


Big capacity for offices. 
stores! Triple filter, - 
piece set of cleaning 
tools at no extra cost. 





Industrial Division 


CLEMENTS MFG. 


6642 S$. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Powerful, yet portable teammate 





Specialists in vacuum cleaning equip- 
P'SINCE 1910 ment for home. business and industry. 
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In Management 


Private Universities Got Lion’s Share 
Of $150-Million Business Gifts to Education 


Just what happened to the estimated $150-million that busi- 
ness gave to higher education last year is suggested by a report 
encompassing 910 colleges and universities. The survey was 
jointly sponsored by the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., the American College Public Relations Assn., and the 
American Alumni Council. 

The 70 “major private universities” in the country got more 
than 40% of the total giving from business, and private co-educa- 
tional colleges got another 25%. Government-run schools—state 
and municipal universities—got a 13% piece of the pie, and the 
private colleges for men or women just a shade under 10%. 
Junior colleges were at the bottom of the list, getting less than 
8% of the corporation money. 

Business was the fourth largest source of voluntary support 
of the colleges and universities, giving some 9.4% of such contri- 
butions. General welfare foundations (principally the Ford 
Foundation) were the biggest givers, with alumni second, and 
religious denominations third. 


Plan for Voting Sears Stock 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. is not proposing to break up the 19.5- 
million-share block of Sears stock held by its pension fund, as 
reported in BUSINESS WEEK (Apr.26'58,p38). The proposal on 
which stockholders will vote May 12 would allow each employee 
with vested rights to stock owned by the fund to give instructions 
to the trustees on how to vote the stock that is credited to him. 
(Emplovees get vested nghts after five vears in the plan.) To 
assure that these voting instructions are treated as confidential 
information, Sears would hire an outside agency to tabulate the 
instructions and provide the trustees with only the totals. 


* 2 
Management Briefs 


C. F. Chaplin has stepped down from the presidency of Allied 
Paper Corp. to a vice-presidency. Amold H. \Maremont, who, 
with associates, owns a “substantial stock interest” in Allied, adds 
the presidency to his chairmanship. . . . Fox Head Brewing Co. 
has ended the stalemate in which the ousted chairman and presi 
dent held seats on the five-man board (BW —Mar.8'58,p99). ‘The 
two men left the board after the company bought the 52,806 
shares held by former chairman Arthur J. Feicht for $68,813, and 
paid him another $50,000 to cover the costs of the proxy fight 
he waged last February to win the two directorships. . . . Free 
coffee has become a recession victim. American Brake Shoe Co. 
has stopped giving two free cups a day to its 10,000 workers, 
expects to save $200,000 a year by the move. The workers will 
still get their breaks, but will have to pay for their own coffee. 

. Four of the nine directors at Firth Sterling, Inc., Pittsburgh 
steel specialty producer, have left the board. “According to the 
company and the four men, the announcement of the four resig 
nations at one time was merely a “coincidence.” 
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A change in name 


dictated by growth and progress 





ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 


now becomes 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


O, October 1, 1953, a new corporation took 
its place on the great horizon of U.S. business 
progress and advancement. The names and rep- 
utations of the two parties to this consolida- 
tion, The Timken-Detroit Axle Company and 
Standard Steel Spring Company, had been 
widely known and respected for almost half a 
century. It was thus decided that the identities 
and products of these two merged companies 
should be retained in the corporate name, 
either indefinitely, or until such time as events 
might dictate a change. 

Now, four and a half years later, the stated 
aims and purposes of the new corporation have 
been fulfilled beyond our own hopes. Progress 
has been swift and sound under the direction 
of a management team that has all the requi- 
sites to build a solid future. A well planned 
program of diversification has been carried for- 
ward. Our product and marketing base has 
been substantially broadened. A program of 
plant improvement, including automation, and 
new plant construction, has been pushed for- 
ward. Of $95,000,000 invested in these new 
facilities in the past ten years, $32,000,000 has 
been spent in the past two years. 

In addition to broadening our domestic mar- 
ket base, we are making rapid strides abroad as 
international! business continues to expand. We 
now have operating and manufacturing ar- 
rangements in Brazil, Western Germany, and 
India, and are continuing exploration of profit- 
able connections in other countries. 


Here at home we recently purchased a going, 
heavy duty equipment component business, hy- 
draulic drives, from Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. We have just completed arrange- 
ments to acquire, through an exchange of stock, 
more than 80% of the outstanding shares of 
stock of Aero Design & Engineering Co. of 
Bethany, Oklahoma. The proposed stock offer- 
ing will not become operative until after a reg- 
istration statement filed under the Securities 
Act of 1933 becomes effective. Aero manufac- 
tures the well-known “Commander” and “Com- 
mander Alti-Cruiser” executive airplanes. 

We will continue our efforts to diversify in 
fields that offer strong growth potentials. 

In light of these years of progress, and espe- 
cially looking to the future, we find ourselves 
in the unique position of a business that has 
outgrown its name. 

It is for this reason that we have now adopted 
the name Rockwell-Standard Corporation—a 
name that detracts nothing from a successful 
past, more accurately defines our present situa- 
tion, and becomes, we are confident, a suitable 
identification for the broad pattern of our 
future. 


Chairman of the Board 


President 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


CORPORA T 1 


O N 


CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 





Here are the reasons why... 





Sylvania Fluorescents 
five you more light— 


at lower cost than all other brands! 


Superior engineering makes Sylvania fluorescent 
lamps better in many important ways... makes 
every lamp a better tool of production and sales 
to increase your profits. 


"Topay, good lighting is more than illu- 
mination... it is a basic tool of pro- 
duction and sales. Sylvania, with this 
important premise always at work, 
offers business and industry a complete 
line of modern fluorescent lamps that 
assures efficient lighting . . . provides 
performance that means maximum serv- 
ice from your present fluorescent light- 
ing system, and a higher return on your 
investment in the illumination of offices, 
factories or stores. 


Why Sylvania lamps are best 

It takes many things to make better 
fluorescent lamps. That’s why ordinary 
fluorescents cannot match Sylvania 
lamps for light output, lamp life and 
dollar-for-dollar lighting value. 

The reason? Sylvania builds many im- 
portant major features into fluorescents 

. all contributing to superior lamp 
service and greater lighting economy. 

Check these many points of superi- 
ority. See for yourself why you get 
more and save more. Notice, too, that 
Sylvania makes its most important com- 


parisons with other brands... not with 
Sy lvania products of the past. 


Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
are as much as 14% brighter 


lests in the laboratory and working in- 
stallations demonstrate that Sylvania 
lamps consistently deliver more light. 

Equally important, during the past 
two years, an actual comparison of 
Sylvania fluorescent lamp performance 
with that of other brands shows 
Sylvania to deliver as much as 14% more 
light, depending on the lamp type. 

Thus, you get the maximum light you 
expect ... all the light you pay for... 
from the start. 


Sylvania’s greater maintained 
brightness means 7 lamps free 
for every hundred you use 


Sylvania fluorescents maintain their 
greater brightness throughout useful 
life. For example, at 3,000 hours, in a 
single-shift operation, 100 Sylvania 
lamps deliver the light output of about 
107 ordinary fluorescents. In effect, you 


get a dividend of light equal to 7 free 
lamps... more light-per-lamp from the 
power you pay for. 


Sylvania welds all bases... 
eliminates faulty lamp contact 
Sylvania welds the tube-to-base contact 
points in all its fluorescent lamps. Other 

brands use soldered contacts. 

By welding, Sylvania completely 
eliminates the corrosion caused by sol- 
dering. Faulty lamp contact so common 
with ordinary fluorescents is eliminated. 
As a result, Sylvania fluorescents burn 
brighter far longer . . . save dollars and 
time in lamp maintenance. 


Only Sylvania’s exclusive 
coating process homogenizes 
phosphors for maximum brightness 
Year after year, Sylvania lamps have de- 
livered more light for a far longer time 
than ordinary fluorescents because of 
superior phosphors. In fact, only now 
are some other brands being introduced 
with phosphors of a quality which 

Sylvania has long since improved. 





In addition, Sylvania uses an exclusive 
coating process which more uniformly 
distributes these superior phosphors 
throughout the tube. This unsurpassed 
uniformity is made possible by homog- 
enizing the phosphors—and, in itself, 
contributes a minimum of 3% greater 
brightness over other processes now in 
use. 


Sylvania lamps are 99.9% 
free of performance defects 


Every lamp that leaves the plant is 
subjected to the infallible scrutiny of 


electronic devices that test and inspect 
for every possible flaw. One unit, for 
example, is so critical it can detect, in a 
fraction of a second, a lamp leak that 
would otherwise not become apparent 
until after many months of use. In this 
way you are assured of the highest lamp 
quality and performance. 
Revolutionary VHO— 


first lamp to give 250% as much 
light as a standard tube 


The Sylvania VHO (Very High Out- 


put) lamp represents a major break- 





through in fluorescent lighting. It pro- 
duces 2/2 times the light output without 
changing the size or shape of the tube. 

The high intensity lighting “punch” 
of Sylvania’s VHO offers new lighting 
levels that make it practical for the first 
time to gain the advantages of fluores- 
cent lighting for High Bay installations, 
and for Outdoor illumination. 


VHO lamps cost less to buy —less to 
use, and maintain greater brightness 
throughout life than other types of very 
high intensity fluorescents. 





These facts are presented in the interest 
of demonstrating how better lighting is 
possible at a lower cost . . . how it con- 
tributes to increased production and 
working efficiency, and supports the 
many factors that reduce operating 
costs to improve profits. 

We believe this concrete evidence of 
Sylvania’s superiority in fluorescent 


lighting deserves the serious considera- 
tion of every executive or purchasing 
authority. 

If you are planning new lighting, or 
are about to buy fluorescent lamps for 
your present system, let us demonstrate 
why you cannot afford to buy anything 
but Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. Call 
or write us today. 


F. J. HEALY, President 


SYLVANITA Lighting Products 


A Division of SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC 


In Canada: Syloania Electric (Canada) Ltd., Shell Tower Building, Montreal Dept. 8L-1405, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 














WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY'S Hinde & Dauch corrugated box factory at Meriden, Conn 
Total area: 78,400 square feet. Stee! Fabrication Stee! Erection ... General Contracting: LURIA 





You’ve never seen a building project that didn’t start with prob- 

lems. Or that was completed without them. 

But there’s a way to keep them from making excessive demands 

on your time ...a way to end their constant interference with the 
“TH & LU RIA WA 98 principal duties of your chief executives. It's “The Luria Way”... 

“The Luria Way” spares you from countless — and possibly unfa- 

miliar — work details. It speeds you through Planning ... Design 


is You R N EW WAY and Engineering ... Steel Fabrication ... Construction. 


“The Luria Way” gets your building up on time. And the all- 


around competence of our fully integrated organization assures 
TO PROBLEM-FREE getting it up right. Luria built its reputation by meeting sched- 
ules...and exceeding customer expectations. 


BUIL DING Make “The Luria Way” your way to problem-free building. 


A call to our nearest office brings full details. 


LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA © BETHLEHEM, PA. © BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e¢ DAYTON 
PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH e RICHMOND e WASHINGTON, D, C. 











MARKETING 


1957 
Rank 





1956 
Rank 


1957 
Sales 
(in thousands) 


$4,500,000 


Name % Change Earnings % Change 
from "56 1957 from '56 


(in thousands) 


. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .... 1 4.6 NA 


WP ONO WRON> 


1957's 12. 


Top 20 15. 


16. 


17. Colonial Stores 
. Grand Union 


Retailers ws 


19. Jewel Tea 
| 20 


* BW Esti 


Sears, Roebuck 
. Safeway Stores 


J. C. Penney 


Montgomery Ward 

American Stores 

. F. W. Woolworth 

. National Tea 

10. Federated Dept. Stores ..... 


11. Allied Stores 

Food Fair Stores 

13. Winn-Dixie Stores 
14. May Dept. Stores 
First National Stores 


3,600,882 
2,117,314 
1,674,124 
1,312,278 


1,073,799 
838,000* 
823,895 
681,131 
635,591 


632,813 
600,000 V 
575,000 
533,657 
521,000V 


454,166 
442,152 
427,871 
414,466 
406,337 


y Estimate NA — Not Available 





In both sales and profits, gains by the grocery stores 
outdistance the field. But, as in 1956, each of the top 20 
retailers improved its sales volume. The only profits declines 
occurred among the non-food stores. 


Sales and earnings figures in the table 
tell a pleasant business story—1957 was 
a good year for the naticn’s top retail- 
ers. 

As in 1956, every company among 
the top 20 increased its sales volume 
during the year, and most of them also 
improved their profits. The gain by the 
group as a whole shows up in the thresh- 
old of admission to the top 20. A 
year ago, it took annual sales of $366- 
million to put a retailer into the club; 
this year, it took $406-million. 
¢ Tapering Off—There’s one footnote 
to this success story—the rate of growth 
continues to taper off, as it has for 
several years. For most retailers, the 
percentage gain in sales last vear above 
1956 figures was considerably below the 
gain of 1956 over 1955, and so on. 
Only two retailers—both of them food 
chains—bucked the trend last vear: Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., and National Tea Co. 

The story is much the same in the 
profits column: Most companies showed 
smaller percentage gains than a year ago. 
The exceptions—again they are food 
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chains—Kroger Co., Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., and Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. Their 
net earnings actually rose at a higher 
rate. 

However, five of the big retailers last 
vear suffered a decline in profits, com- 
pared with only two in the previous 
vear. The five losers include two mail 
order houses, a variety chain, and two 
department store chains. 
¢ Reshuffle—The list of top retail 
merchants shows several changes from 
last vear. A newcomer, Jewel ‘Tea Co., 
Inc., bumped last year’s No. 20-S. S. 
Kresge Co.—off the list and, in fact, 
moved ahead of W. ‘T. Grant Co. to 
take 19th place 

Jewel ‘Tea’s merger last vear with 
Kisner Grocery Co. was chiefly respon- 
sible for its making the list this vear, 
but on the basis of an adjusted volume 
figure for 1956, Jewel still showed a 
7.5% sales increase for 1957. 

Among other changes last year, 
American Stores Co. pulled ahead of 
F. W. Woolworth Co. for 7th place, 
fast-rising Winn-Dixie edged up an- 


x — Not on last year's list 


1.3 $161,058 
6.4 30,907 
12.2 20,635 
1.6 49,410 


2.7 29,697 
7.5 10,391" 
2.2 33,358 
10.3 8,053 
5.7 24,973 


2.8 12,351 
9.1 9,500V 
10.6 12,000V 
2.3 20,222 
2.8 8,600V 7.0 


5.5 6,850 0.2 
4.5 6,226 1.1 
14.4 5,813 
7.5 6,961 


6.7 9,718 


—2.3 
21.6 
20.9 

5.6 


17.2 
7.2%, 


—2.3 % 
14.9 
6.2%, 


—13.4 
10.5 
20.0-«» 


—2.7 


i5.] ess 


9,.Q-«0 
8.7 


other notch into 13th place, ahead of 
May Dept. Stores Co., and Grand 
Union Co., which first made the list 
last year in 19th place, rose to 18th— 
the spot held last vear by W. 'T. Grant. 
In the non-food category, Federated 
Dept. Stores outpaced Allied Stores 
Corp. to reach 10th position on the 
list. This makes Federated the nation’s 
leading department store chain. 


|. Food Stores Richer 


As usual, food chains walked away 
with most of the honors in sales and 
profits increases. Although they were 
already at high levels, Safeway and 
Kroger made strong gains last year 
Safeway, the country’s second ranking 
food chain, gained 6.4% in sales and 
21.6% in profits; Kroger, No. 3 food 
chain, gained 12.2% in sales and 20.9% 
in net earnings. 

Kor both chains, these records are 
part of a continuing story of growth 
Safeway went under new management 
in 1956 and that vear showed a profits 
gain of 86.5% on a 3% increase in 
sales. In 1956, Kroger boosted sales by 
22.5% and profits by 18.8% over 1955 

Grand Union is another fast-growing 
food chain that stood out in the crowd 
last vear. In 1956, the chain increased 
sales by 32.2% and profits by 40.9%; 
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The Food Chains Lead the Way 


Ship via P 
B.O's great thi-potts— 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Handling foreign freight problems with 
a full measure of dependability is rou- 
tine with B&O at any one of the great 
B&O Tri-ports. At New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, B&O port 
facilities are geared to the special needs 
of export-import shippers. Your cargo 
moves ahead more smoothly because 
of the close coordination between B&O 
traffic, operating and terminal people. 
And, if you ship via B&O, you'll enjoy 
the precise scheduling of B&O’s exclu- 
sive Sentinel Service on carloads, 
Time-Saver Service on L.C.L. and 
Tofcee Service for trailer-on-flat cars. 
Signal “full-ahead” to your foreign 
freight. Ship via B&O tri-ports. Ask 
our man! 
Foreign Freight Representotives at: 
NEW YORK 
Phone: Digby 4-1600 
PHILADELPHIA 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-4500 
BALTIMORE 
Phone: LExington 9-0400 
WASHINGTON 
Phone: Républic 7-6500 
CHICAGO 
Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


B.0 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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. . . ‘if business conditions improve in the latter half 


of the year . . . operations for the full year of 1958 may 
compare favorably with those of 1957’ .. .” 


last vear, it led all the top 20 retailers 
in its 14.4% sales increase and it 
chalked up a healthy 15.1% jump in 
profits. 

Winn-Dixie Stores, a Southern chain 
whose sales volume has more than 
tripled since 1950, is also high on this 
vear's list with a 10.6% increase in 
sales and a 20% gain in profits. 
¢ Still Growing—Behind such figures as 
these is the history of explosive growth 
among supermarket chains since the 
war. During this period, food chains 
have been gobbling up smaller com- 
panies, opening new and bigger stores, 
and weeding out less productive units— 
all at a headlong pace. 

Grand Union, for example, opened 
32 new markets last vear and bought 
another 10 stores, while it closed 15 
outmoded stores. At yearend, it was 
operating 381 supermarkets. Undamp- 
ened by the recession, the chain plans 
to open another 40 markets this year. 
According to Pres. Lansing P. Shield, 
“very few stores will be closed, since 
the program of replacing or eliminating 
smaller, outmoded stores has been vir- 
tually completed.” 

Kroger Co. opened 140 new stores 
last year, made majot remodeling in 37 
others, and closed 195 smaller, older 
stores. It ended the year with 1,421 
units, compared with 1,476 at the end 
of 1956, but its addition of larger units 
increased store space by 1,174,000 sq. 
ft. In the current year, Kroger plans 
to add 100 more stores, 

Food chains are firmly convinced that 
their aggressive expansion programs, as 
much as higher food prices, are respon- 
sible for their progress in sales volume 
and in profits. American Stores will 
com*nue to expand, with the comment 
that it is “optimistic” about 1958. Last 
vear, this chain opened 47 stores, closed 
106, coming out with 844. It had 
planned to open more stores last vear, 
but tight credit and poor weather re- 
strained it somewhat. 

Food Fair, large Philadelphia chain 
that has shown remarkable growth, is 
aiming at opening 50 new stores this 
year and at a sales volume of $700- 
million. 


ll. Other Stores Hungry 


For the non-food retailers among the 
top 20, last year did not add up to so 
happy a picture. In the struggle against 
rising costs and reduced profit margins, 
they came out with sales and profit 
gains generally below those of the food 
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chains. Five of the nine retailers in this 
group ended the vear with a decline in 
profits. 

Both mail-order houses—Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & 
Co.—suttered profit declines, with Ward 
down a substantial 17.2%. Ward gives 
several reasons for this drop, primarily 
a $3-million payment into its pension 
plan. Ward is also in a profit squeeze 
due to a wage increase that was granted 
by the mail-order house during the vear 
and to a clean-out of inventory during 
the fourth quarter at reduced margins. 

“Our inventories are now the cleanest 
thev’ve ever been,” says Ward’s finan- 
cial vice-president, Charles J. Kushell, 
Jr., “and, in view of the present’ soft 
market, we're glad we acted when we 
did.” 
¢ Allied Sags—Lower gross margins and 
higher wages also figure in Allied Stores’ 
13.4% drop in profits, according to 
Chmn. B. Earl Puckett. According to 
Puckett, the trouble started in the sec- 
ond quarter when consumer purchasing 
power weakened while the cost of doing 
business rose and margins narrowed. 

As for the current vear, Puckett says 

the first half will run lower than the 
first half of last vear. But he points 
out that the second half is the im- 
portant period for department stores 
and, he adds, “If business conditions 
improve in the latter half of the vear 
. .. operations for the full vear of 1958 
may compare favorably with those of 
1957.” 
e Federated Gains—In pulling ahead of 
Allied Stores for the top spot among 
department stores, Federated racked up 
a 5.7% gain in sales and a 6.2% gain 
in net earnings. 

Federated is taking its new honor 
calmly, pointing out that in terms of 
carnings—which it considers the really 
important vardstick—it has been the 
leading department store chain for sev- 
cral years. 

Vice-Pres. John F. Lebor cites the 
chain’s efficient management and _ its 
success in meeting costs as the reason 
for improved sales and earnings per- 
formance. Federated has a policy of 
concentrating on fewer but bigger units 
than its nearest rival, Allied. Its aim is 
to make its stores the dominant ones 
in each community in which it is lo- 
cated. 

Last year, for instance, Federated 
produced its $635-million in sales vol- 
ume in 38 stores, while Allied oper- 
ated 84 stores to derive its $632-million 
in sales. END 
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> —_ AMA 
NATIONAL 

A PACKAGING 

== EXPOSITION 


MAY 26 to 30, 1958 
NEW YORK COLISEUM 


New York, New York’s a 

Packaging Town. And the whole 
packaging world will be on hand to 
welcome the big show back to 

the biggest town of all — for the 

first time in 15 years. 

Marketing, packaging and production 
executives from all industries are invited 
to see hundreds of exhibits of everything 
that’s new in machinery, equipment, 
services and supplies for packaging 
consumer and industrial] products. 

All four floors of the magnificent 
Coliseum, packed with exhibitors 
ready to help solve your problems— 
cut your costs, improve sales appeal, 
increase production. A full five day week 
at the Packaging Show in New York 
gives you a holiday weekend at 

each end to combine business at the 
show with pleasure in New York. 


For the first time in 15 years 
Packaging in New York 





Spans the entire packaging field — 





128 exhibitors of materials and supplies; 
73 exhibitors of containers; 
160 exhibitors of machinery and 
equipment; 
39 exhibitors of services, associations, 
publications. 











Fer registration tickets write: AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
1515 Broadway — Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 











Presenting 
the nation’s 
fastest 
srowing 
leasing and 
rental 


Now over 270 leading new car 
dealers are members of the Author- 
ized Dealers Rental And Leasing 
System. Located in 48 states, Can- 
ada and Mexico, these eminent 
firms pass along special savings 
secured through mass purchases 
to you—and bring new car dealer 
reliability to the leasing and rent- 
ing field. Write now for details. ~ 

ATTENTION QUALIFIED 
NEW CAR DEALERS: If you 
enjoy a position of prestige and 
integrity in your community, you 
may become a Cars Rental System 
member. Prime franchises still 
open. Learn details of this boom- 
ing business and exclusive advan- 
tages secured through a system 
directed by our dealer-members. 
Attend a U. of Miami sponsored 
Seminar, starting May 19, in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Wire or call col- 
lect to assure your reservation at 
this enlightening 3-day session. 
All expenses paid except trans- 
portation. No obligation whatso- 
ever. Phone William Streiffert at 
LOgan 6-1116 today. 


Authorized Dealers 
Rental And Leasing System 





Cars Rental 
System, Inc. 
910 Sunrise Lane 
Fort Lauderdale 
Florida 
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In Marketing 


Consumers Continue to Hold Out 
Against High-Tag Merchandise 


Wary consumers are still planning to buy even fewer durable 
goods than in October, according to the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

This is the initial report of the consumer study survey that 
the bureau took over from Consumers Union. It parallels similar 
studies by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
for the Federal Reserve Board and private industry. 

NBER’s sample of 25,000 subscriber-members of Consumers 
Union—admittedly a group that is not typical of the entire popu- 
lation—shows that plans to buy new cars within the next six 
months are down 20% from October. Intentions to buy major 
household items are off about 10%. 


Fruit Co-op Will Stick to Avocados, 


Sees Soft Spots in Diversification Plan 


Calavo Growers of California, major U.S. marketer of avocados, 
is deemphasizing its program of diversification aimed at adding 
other fruits and vegetables to its line (BW —Jun.1°57,p155). 

lhe fruit-growers’ co-op announced that William P. Black, 
general manager and chief planner of the enlarged marketing idea, 
has resigned over “unreconciled differences of policies.” A spokes 
man says that growers want more emphasis on selling avocados 
and are upset over the high cost of developing a market for other 
produce. For the past vear, Calavo has fallen short of its goal 
due to (1) difficulty in obtaining other fresh fruit, and (2) a record 
crop of lower-price avocados in Florida. 


Blauner’s Specialty Store in Philadelphia 


Switches 100% to the Discount Business 


Philadelphia retailing got a different look when the 47-year-old 
Blauner’s closed its doors as an orthodox women’s specialty store 
and opened last Wednesday as a discount house. It’s the first 
large Philadelphia store to go this route on a storewide basis. 

Justin J. Blauner, vice-president, says the store will offer quality 
fashion merchandise at discount prices. It won't carry rejects, 
seconds, and the like. Nor will it trade on branded labels with 
high list prices. 

‘Two years of study on how to reduce prices preceded the change 
over. A key question was whether suppliers would go along. “We 
are thrilled with their response,” Blauner reports. The store cut 
its supplier list from 4,000 to 300. This means volume buying, 
and a 10% lower markup than before. It will also cut record 
keeping costs by 25%. The store is eliminating delivery, mail 
orders, charge accounts, and is stressing self-selection. 

I'he store spent some $100,000 on physical changes in making 
the switch. ‘The move should increase stock turnover, and up 
sales by 50%, Blauner feels. 
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The doors that lead to progress can be opened only 
by men whose driving quest is never-ending, whose 
curiosity never cools. There are men such as these 
at Allied Chemical. Their work is research. 





WITH RESEARCH, A DOOR IS OPENED... 











: A DOOR IS OPENED...IN RESEARCH 


a lioido] -lalohdoloia-lola lt laloha-mr-Condt- 1 iotal-laallor-\ ia -1- tohdiola 

occurring when acid forms a polyester compound. 

aol At 34-1a- Maal (ol oh a Vi 11 Yo ME @al-Taallot-lMe-ta-Om  Alel_10] 
F VET To dal gol eloiaiol’handal_mo)i-t_haler_) industry. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





1,800 people in 12 Allied Chemical laboratories 
search out products, processes and procedures 
that will some day be reflected in profits for 
alert businessmen. 


The air of mystery that once surrounded scientific re- 
search ts just about gone. Instead —as practiced at 
Allied Chemical—research is seen as a natural, sensible 
function of industry itself. And its effects are felt clear 


across the board. 


Chances are there are men working at Allied—right 
NITROGEN FERTIL . : 
: N Fe now—on projects that relate to one of the develop- 


ment or production problems in your business. 


Product research at Allied’s NitROGEN Division, for 
example, resulted in the first nitrogen fertilizers in solu 
tion form. Our people even constructed the first appli- 
cator. Today, as a result, farmers can spray hundreds 


of acres a day with nitrogen fertilizers—another Allied 





contribution to mechanized tarming. 


Then there’s the kind of process research that is re- 
sulting in the production of uranium hexafluoride tor 
the Atomic Energy Commission by our GENFRAI 
CHEMICAL Division, Because of this research, we wil! 
be the first company to do this in privately owned and 


operated facilities. 


And product research in plastics, at our SeMeT Divi- 
SION, has brought forth new kinds of polyethylene 
with a great many applications One type, for instance 
is used in tough, flexible pipe to carry a variety of 
industrial fluids. Stull another type is used as an addi 


live In coatings, polishes and textile finishes. 


If vou feel as we do—that hard-working, gifted men 
studying all aspects of their chemical specialties, are 
essential to success in today’s highly competitive in- 


dustrial climate—drop us a line 
We may be able to open some doors together. 


Allied Chemical, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


llied 
hemical 


BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


OIivisions BARRETT °° GENERAL Cc : CAL ° 1\ONAL ANILINE 
NITROGEN * SEMET-SOLVAY * § ) . ‘ TERNATIONAL 








contact 


“Contact with engineers engaged in the fast-moving field of materials 


handling is fui dame ntal to Our SUCCESS New product research and 


development for tomorrow's industrial equipment is important; equally 


so is the means of communicating our progress. Advertising in 


leading husiness magazine S enable s us to reach the men who influence 


the purchase 8 of our products.” 


CONTACT —Through consistent advertising of your 
products and services to the men-who-buy, you can 
enlarge your market coverage with minimum man- 
power. Such contact will materially aid your sales 
representation while decreasing selling costs. In 


eGraw-Hill Pul 


Rohe ri C. Be chere P Pre side ni, Link Belt Company 


today’s leading growth industries, more than one 
million key businessmen subscribe to McGraw-Hill 
magazines. You can reach these decision-makers 
by concentrating your advertising in those McGraw- 
Hill magazines which serve your major markets. 





McGraw-Hill Publications ‘@: 


ompany, Ine wr porated ¢ 330 West ,2nd Street, New Yor 








McGraw-Hill 
Publications 


- .. Serve American Industry with: 


Appliance-Radio-TV 
Electrical Merchandising 


Atomic Energy 
Nucleonics 


Aviation 
Aviation Week 


Chemical Process Industries 
Chemical Engineering « Chemical Week 
Coal Mining 

Coal Age 

Construction 

Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


Distribution—Industrial 
Industrial Distribution 


Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


Electrical Goods 
Electrical Wholesaling 


Electrical Urilities 
Electrical World « Power « Electrical West 


Electronics 
Electronics 


Food 

Food Engineering 
Instruments and Controls 
Control Engineering 
Management 
Business Week 


Manufacturing Plant Operation 
Factory Management & Maintenance 


Metal and Nonmetallic Mining 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 


Metalworking 
American Machinist 





Petroleum 
Petroleum Week + National Petroleum News 


Power 
Power « Electrical World « Electrical West 


Product Design 
Product Engineering 


Purchasing—Industrial and Business 
Purchasing Week 


Textiles 
Textile World 


Trucks and Buses 
Fleet Owner 


Overseas Publications 

Management Digest (Latin America and 
Overseas Editions) 

The American Automobile 

El Automovil Americano 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 


(Buyers’ Guides, Directories, Handbooks 
for many fields of industry) 
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Hotels: Down, but Fighting 


@ Sharp drop in room occupancy rates, and rise in 
food and labor costs, squeeze profits from both sides. 


@ But postwar surge in property values holds up— 
and hotel stocks outperform the market averages. 


Chicago’s hotel operators have their 
own recession barometer—one _ that 
registers the shifting economic weather 
in a good many industries in addition 
to the hotelman’s own. When repre- 
sentatives of the machine-tool industry 
met a few weeks ago in Chicago, for 
example, the hotelman’s barometer 
registered this change: Only half as 
many Company wives were present as at 
last fall’s convention in French Lick, 
Ind. 

Over-all, the barometer has been 
registering a sharp decline in conven- 
tion attendance, including convention- 
cers of both sexes. An officer of a major 
national hotel chain complains, ‘“Where 
last vear a company might send seven 
or eight of its people to a meeting, this 
vear it sends only one.” 

The drop has hit Chicago hotels 
especially hard. At Hotel Corp. of 
America’s Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
first-quarter profits fell almost 10% 
below last year. Sheraton Corp. of 
America says “business is off consider 
ably” at its two Windy Citv hotels. 

But the pinch isn’t limited to Chi 
cago. The national hotel occupancy 
rate in first-quarter 1958 averaged 68% 
of capacity, down from 72% in 1957's 
first quarter, and lowest for any quarter 
since 1940, according to Horwath & 
Horwath, accountants and consultants 
to the hotel industry. ‘The sharpest de 
clines were in Chicago and Philadel 
phia, where — first-quarter 
rates dropped six percentage points be- 
low a vear ago. But New York, Wash 
ington, and Cleveland fell five points 

In terms of profits, the picture isn’t 
quite so black. During the first quarter, 
a 3% increase in recom rates partially 
offset the over-all four-point decline in 
occupancy from a year ago. 
¢ Revenues and Profits—Keeping rooms 
filled is the prime concern of hotelmen 
1 or most hotels, room rents provide the 
greater share of profits—as much as 90% 
of profits for many. ‘There ate many 
other sources of revenue, of course, 
cspecially for the big city commercial 
hotels, but most of them provide no 
where: near so much profit as room 
rents. 

From the revenue side, Horwath & 
Horwath, in a just-published study of 
the hotel industry, breaks down 1957 
revenues this way 


occ upancy 


¢ Room sales: +7.4% 
¢ Food sales: 31% 
e Beverage sales: 1 
e Telephone sales: 

e Store rentals: 1.5% 
¢ Miscellaneous: 4.79 

On the profit side, the breakdown 
is quite .different. Allan Levian, part- 
ner in Amott Baker & Co., New York 
investment banking house specializing 
in hotel securities and real estate, savs: 

“The room business makes the profit 
for the hotel. The beverage business is 
second most important. Food business 
is incidental, and not usually profitable. 
Hotels almost never make anv monc\ 
on their dining rooms, and night club 
rooms are rarely profitable.” 
¢ Bulging Cost—For the hotel trade, 
as for many another business, it’s a 
double squeeze; while hotelmen  strug- 
gle to build sales, they must fight to 
hold down costs. Unhappily, two of the 
biggest cost items, payroll and food— 
respectively, 37.3% and 10.9% of total 
costs—are hardest to rein in. Hotel 
Corp. savs its March food costs rose 
2% over February, 9.8% over March, 
1957. Sheraton reports food costs run 
ning 5% above a vear ago. 

Labor costs for Hotel Corp. are +% 
to 6% ahead of a vear ago, “mostly duc 
to two-vear and three-vear 
with built-in wage hikes.” 

But the decline in occupancy rates 
completes the squeeze; Roger P. Son- 
nabend, vice-president of Hotel Corp 
in charge of hotel operations, savs, “Be 


contracts 


cause of decreased business it hasn't 


been possible to pass very much of the 
cost increase along. Most of it has had 
to be absorbed.” 
¢ Better to Be Big—In this situation 
the bigger hotels and hotel chains arc 
faring better on the whole. The rea- 
sons, ticked off by Amott Baker's 
Levian, include the advantages of buy 
ing m quantity, of better financing 
terms, of central design staffs, of adver 
tising on a national basis, of referring 
business from one hotel to another in 
a chain. In addition 

¢ Big chains are diversified region- 
ally. Though business of Hilton Hotels 
Corp. and Sheraton is sliding in New 
York, they are practically sold out in 
the city of Washington. 

e The chains have been able to 
buy important convention hotels in 
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PRODUCE 
in GEORGIA 





B usiness is naturally good in Georgia because 
nature has endowed Georgia with all the attributes that 
go to make one state better than any other for the 
location of new sites. That Georgia's business climate 
promotes growth bordering on the spectacular is 
attested to by the fact that nearly 8,000 manufacturers 
now call Georgia home... and a $weet home it is! 


* Versatile Labor Supply Nearby Raw Materials 


* Transportation Unlimited * Nearby Consumer Markets 


Water-Fuel-Power * Fair Tax Structure 


Year ‘Round Production Means Year 'Round Profits 


Georgia's excellent climate is your key to added production* 
and profits! No costly shutdowns due to weather—every day is 
production day in mild, modern Georgia. 


for Specific Facts and Figures Write: 





major cities, and conventions are still a 
source of profitable business. 

¢ Some big hotel operators, such 
as Knott Hotels Corp., have branched 
out into the more profitable motor ho- 
tel business. 
¢ Profitable Plowback—From the in- 
vestor’s point of view, there’s another 
feature of the hotel business that at first 
glance seems to be short-changing him 
—and has, in fact, reduced his imme- 
diate dividend return. Most of the 
heavy postwar costs of modernization 
and alteration of hotel properties have 
been paid out of earnings. 

But even for the investor, there’s an- 
other side to this coin: The values of 
hotel properties in postwar years have 
increased more than the amount of 
cash plowed back. One reason for that: 
A third to a half of improvement costs 
can be charged directly to operations 
instead of being set up on the books 
as capital items. Say a hotel installs an 
air-conditioning plant; its own mainte- 
nance staff can handle the extensive 
changes in electrical wiring and plumb- 
ing, and this expense is tax deductible 
as part of the cost of doing business. 
Of the total air-conditioning cost of $1- 
million, perhaps only $700,000 has to 
be financed out of retained earnings. 
And the improvement adds more than 
$l-million to the hotel’s value. 

Fast write-off tends to reduce re- 
ported earnings by more than the actual 
decline in the value of the buildings. 
The 1954 changes in tax laws govern- 
ing depreciation permitted companies 
to depreciate hotel properties at an ac- 
celerated rate in the early years of their: 
life. Many hotel companies took ad- 
vantage of this to start new buildings. 
The postwar real estate boom has also 
improved market values of hotels. 
¢ Books and Sales Price—What all this 
means in dollars and cents can best be 
illustrated by the case of a big New 
York hotel that is currently in process 
of being sold, with the closing sched- 
uled for early August. 

The property is carzied on the books 
for about $2.8-million, written down 
from a cost of $4.5-million. The hotel 
is owned and operated by a single-hotel 
corporation, whose securities are traded 
over-the-counter. Present market prices 
of the stock put a valuation of only 
about $3-million on the equity interest; 
and about $2.2-million in bonds are 
now outstanding. Yet the purchasers 
are willingly paying $8.4-million. 

e Market’s View—Despite the lull in 
hotel operations, up to now the stock 
market hasn’t evidenced any real con- 
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cern about the near-term future of the 
hotel industry. Amott Baker's hotel 
stock index shows hotel securities up 
about 11.7% over their levels at the 
beginning of the year. In the same 
period, Standard & Poor's 425-stock in- 
dustrial average advanced 7.7%. END 


Scott Candler, Sec'y., Dept. D-85 
Georgia Department of Commerce 
100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia 
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L a printers, printing salesmen and paper-users, 


a gallery of salon-quality photographic prints of America’s 


scenic papermaking land! 


12 beautiful 9” x 14” prints suitable for framing 


, 





Every printer, printing salesman and paper-user 
will find particular interest in having this gallery of 
12 beautiful prints gathered by Wausau into a new 
booklet titled Adventure in Paperland. 

It’s a collection of such charming compositions 


Artisan. of| Fine Fapou- 
aa a 


( 0 || t 


Pitael etal 


that you will want to frame and display them in 
your office, den or recreation room for the enjoy- 
ment of your friends, family and yourself. The 


booklet contains four scenes in magnificent full 














color, seven superb black and white prints and a 








delightful Woodchopper cartograph of Wisconsin 

















to complete the collection of 12. 


The prints demonstrate the remarkable repro- WAUSAU PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
duction qualities of Wausau Text, Everest Text and BROKAW, WISCONSIN 
Brokaw Opaque Offset, three of our fine, high- 


quality papers. We know that after seeing these 
prints, you'll want to use Wausau papers! Accept this 
gift with our compliments. Write to us on your letter- 
head today for your copy of Adventure in Paperland, 






















Resources for your f 


in New.Jersey 


Now Joreny tean @ tweet Galion aed 

other, resources for business and industry. Among the 
“other” is the financial resources of National State 
Bank of Newark . . . and the invaluable experience 

of serving New Jersey business in the important 
industrial Newark area for over 146 years. ~ 


If New Jersey figures in your plans 
our representative will gladly 
call on you. Write to our 
Business Development 
Department. 
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FOUNDED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N.J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of 
an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue 


April 30, 1958 


$150,000,000 
The Texas Company 


35% Debentures, due May 1, 1983 


Price 99'2% 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1958 


ndersiqgned 
in the prospectus) as may 
der applicable securities lawe. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the u 
(whe are among the underwriters named 
legally offer these securities un 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. _— The First Boston Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Frires & Co. Lohman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenmer & Smith 
Smith,Barney&Co. F.S.Smithers&Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Ine. 
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Wall St. Talks 


. . . about those falling 
earnings . . . and Uncle Sam’s 
loss . . . expanding fund... 
new market high questioned. 


The drop in first-quarter earnings 
(BW—May3’58,p32) may be as much 
as 35%-40% below the 1957 level, 
shrewd Streeters believe. Apparently, 
the biggest losers will be autos (down 
more than 50%), the steels (60%), and 
the rails (80%). 


Uncle Sam was a big loser, too, the 
same analysts point out. As horrible 
examples, they note that: (1) U.S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, and Republic col- 
lectively owed $110-million less taxes in 
the first quarter than in the year-before 

tiod; (2) GM and Ford together were 
off $209-million; (3) Chrysler moved 
from a 1957 tax bill of $52-million to a 
$16-million tax credit this year; (4) ten 
other big companies collectively owed 
$122-million less this year in federal 
taxes. 


The One William Street Fund, Inc., 
the new open-end investment company 
sponsored by Lehman Bros. (BW —Apr. 
12’58,p142), will boost its initial stock 
offering to $87.5-million—that’s 7-mil- 
lion shares at $12.50 apiece, instead of 
the 3-million shares originally planned. 
Streeters confirm the fund’s claim that 
the move is “in response to strong pub- 
lic demand.”” The underwriting group, 
headed by Lehman Bros., now numbers 
700, largest ever for a new common 
stock offering. 


“Tllogical”: That's how many Street 
conservatives describe the Big Board’s 
rally to a post-October high. They 
point out that the climb is in the face 
of a most discouraging flood of earnings 
reports and a growing number of divi- 
cend casualties. They blame the 
“sweet talk” that softened many of 
the latest poor reports, and fear that it 
will be a long time before these earnings 
live up to their soothing ballyhoo. 


Favorite common holdings of 245 
bank-administered common trust funds 
early this year were these, says a survey: 
GM, Standard Oil (N. J.), du Pont and 
Christiana Securities, Union Carbide, 
AT&T, Texas Co., Socony Mobil, 
Phillips Petroleum, and National Dairy 
Products. Their chief buying targets 
in 1957 were U.S. Steel, bought by 24 
trusts; Bethlehem, bought by 22; So- 
cony Mobil, bought by 13. Chief sell- 
ing targets were Allied Chemical, sold 
by 13; Continental Insurance, sold by 
10; Inland Steel, sold by nine. 
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Good news afoot in 


DFeCISiOM-erc 


This handsome and remarkably rugged vinyl welting 
has the important job of holding shoe body and sole 
together tightly and precisely. It’s a good example of 
what Dewey and Almy is doing today in the formu- 
lation, engineering and production of precision- 
extruded vinyl. 

We’ve specialized in this oil, alkali and weather- 
resistant plastic for many years. We’ve compounded 
and perfé@ted it for uses ranging from paint to 
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PRECISION-EXTRUDED PLASTICS 
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For style effects or color coding of extruded parts, 
bicolor extrusions, as illustrated in the shoe welting 
above, are another specialty. And creative Dewey 
and Almy research is continually uncovering new 
hidden talents of versatile vinyl. 

Perhaps we can put our vinyl technology to work 
on a new product to do a special job for you. We’re 
geared to formulate this tough, durable, flexible and 
economical plastic to meet almost any service need. 
We’re equipped to design and prepare special dies 
and develop other tailor-made methods of precision 
fabrication. Write us your questions today. 





(oo) DEWEY AND ALMY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Cambridge 40, Mass. + Chicago 38, Ill. « Montreal 32, Canada + San Leandro, Calif. 


BATTERY SEPARATORS * CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY * CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS: 


METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS * ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ROCK PRODUCTS CHEMICALS * SHOE MATERIALS * SODA LIME* 


FLOWED-IN’ GASKETS 


TEXTILE PRINTING PRODUCTS 








BUSINESS ABROAD 


No Recession | in Tourist Trade 


Travel abroad may hit a peak 
this year, with the trend toward 
out-of-the-way places. 


Evidently unruffled by the recession, 
American tourists are heading overseas 
like commuters catching a rush-hour 
train. The main season—May | to Sept. 
15—has begun. If travel bookings to 
foreign countries continue at the pres- 
ent rate, 1958 may set a postwar tourist 
record. 

It’s not just Western Europe, the 
traditional stamping ground, that is 
luring Americans. That region, of 
course, is still tops, with an expected 
10% rise this year over the 600,000 
visiting there during 1957. But Ameri 
cans are also discovering Japan (pic- 
tures) and the glamour of South Pacific 
island cruises. That area is showing 
one of the fastest rates of growth for 
vacation travel. 
¢ New Mecca—The most dramatic 
change this season is the surge in tour- 

KYOTO streets are becoming crowded, as “foreigners’’ discover Japan—and the Far East. ist business behind the Iron Curtain. 
Last year, Japan entertained about 128,000 tourists, expects at least 150,000 this year. Travel agents estimate that 5,000 
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RESTAURANTS feature native dishes, try to com- 
pensate for shortage of good hotel accommodations. 
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SHOPS stock up on fans, cameras, kimonos, jewelry, deco- 
rative screens, and souvenirs in anticipation of heavy buying. 


SIGHTSEEING trips to Buddhist shrines draw the 
crowds. About 60% of visitors to Japan are American. 


™ 


TEMPLE of the patron saint of geisha girls 
proclaims Japan is still an exotic land. 


MOSS GARDEN, with its paper umbrellas 
for rainy days, is one 1. 1 Japan’s tourist 
trade is increasing at an an. «al rate of 209%. 
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Just what is cellulose 2? 














You eat it, wear it, ride on it, wash with it 


—do you know what it is? 


Cellulose is the “skeleton” of all the plant life in the world, including trees. 


And of all the “wonder” chemicals, none is so versatile—and low cost— 


as cellulose. (Rayonier’s highest quality celluloses cost only about 10¢ a pound.) 


What do they do with it? Many, many things. Big world industries 


convert it into some 500 products. Among them: photo films and papers, 


sausage casings, sponges, fabrics, cellophane , plastics, rayon hi-test tire cord, 


food thickeners, lacquers and detergents. 





Will the supply last? Cellulose is Nature’s inexhaustible 
resource (she grows more wood annually in North America 
than is being harvested). Today Rayonier is farming 
some 2,000,000 forest acres in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
And at our Canadian and U.S. mills we can produce 
upwards of 1,830,000,000 pounds of cellulose a year, 
with each ounce scientifically tailored to its end use. 


RAYON TIER | 
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Only 500 uses? Rayonier is confident there are many 
more. For, supported as we are by ample raw materials, 
advanced research and strong finances, plus a capable work 
force of 6800 skilled hands, Rayonier sees new, important 
uses for cellulose in world markets—uses that may entirely 
replace some of today’s popular products and offer, for your 
good living, better products—at very attractive prices. 


NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 
Rayonie: incorporated, Executive and General Sales Offices 


161 East 42nd Street, N. Y 17, .N. Y. 








The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 








Wherever you are... 
there’s an E.D. expert near you 


As the map shows, there is an E.D. sales or service office close to 
you. What the map doesn’t show are the more than 25 ware- 
houses which permit fast deliveries of components or com- 
plete motors. 


Built on years (over 75) of experience, the knowledge and 
reputation of Electro Dynamic back every sale. 


Complete line of a.c. and d.c. motors from 1 to 300 h.p., Geared 
Motors, Selectrol and Selectron Variable Speed Drives and 
Motor Generator sets. 


Telephone or write for Bulletin 50-A. 


ED ELECTRO DYNAMIC 


XS DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
yp CORPORATION 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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Americans—double the 1957 figure— 
will head for Moscow and other key 
cities inside the Soviet Union this year. 
While Intourist, the Soviet tourist 
monopoly, will handle the bulk, Ameri- 
can Express—through its office just 
opened on Gorky Street in Moscow— 
will grab an increasing share, for cruise- 
ship stopovers at Biack Sea ports as well 
as for air trips to Kiev. 

e Same Revenue—In dollar volume, 
American Express’ business over-all may 
jump as much as 20% this year. But 
the total outlay by tourists—$1.9-billion 
in 1957, according to Dept. of Com- 
merce estimates—isn’t likely to rise 
much. 

The 1958 tourist has his eve on 
cheaper, out-of-the-way spots to visit. 
Most travel agencies figure that the in 
crease in hotel rates and railroad fares 
has boosted tour prices around 10% 
over last year. 


1. Bait for the Tourist 


At first glance, overseas tourism 
seems to have a built-in balance, so 
that a new spur to travel comes along 
just at the right time to offset unfavor 
able factors. 

In the first quarter of 1957, the 
aftermath of the Suez crisis put a crimp 
in foreign travel. But by vearend, the 
travel industry was hitting new highs. 
The new jet airliners, scheduled to go 
into service late this year, are counted 
on to compensate for the delayed effect 
the recession may have on tourism. 
¢ Lower Fares—The fillip to travel right 
now is the new economy fare inaugu 
rated by the airlines on Apr. 1. This 
fare—$453.60 for a New York-London 
round trip—is $113.40 less than the 
$567 tourist fare. Mostly because of 
this new service, Trans World Airlines 
trafic eastbound to Europe and the 
Middle East was up about 50% during 
April over the same month a year ago. 
Pan American World Airways’ advance 
bookings for June are 20% ahead of 
last year’s. 

Travel experts guess that in time, 
tourist-fare traffic may be squeezed out 
of business. Already most tourist-fare 
travelers are downgrading their ticket 
purchases to the economy flights, while 
first-class travel—often on the expense 
account—continues to hold strong. 

One sign of the airlines’ competition 
for the “economy” traveler was this 
spring’s we over what constituted an 
economy-flight sandwich. Some travel 
officials figure that it won't be long be- 
fore airlines serve liquor and even fan- 
cier food on the so-called economy 
flights. 

Another spur to travel this year is 
coming from the Brussels Worlds Fair, 
the Lourdes religious centennial, and 
the 10th anniversary of the founding of 
Israel. For instance, the French have 
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Johns- Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 85% of room noise that strikes it 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling is 
lower than 10 years ago! And you gain these 
advantages: Sound-absorbing mineral wool 
pads within perforated metal units give best 
sound control. Baked enamel finish cleans 
easily. Units snap into tee bar for tight, firm 
joints; simple to unsnap for relocating. Ceiling 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


has high light reflection and is noncombustible. 
Continuing J-M improvements hold down first 
cost and upkeep costs. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for “Sound Control.” Write: Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 16, New York. In Canada: 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


DUCTS 





TRU-LAY 


PUSH WW. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
..- more salable 


The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 


[° OMPLEX MECHANICAL 


LINKAGE 
, =~ 
_—_— 
P) ~ 
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SIMPLE 
TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 








Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 
... have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service. 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In- 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 


The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 
DATA FILE 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 

. cuts costs for Engi- 





AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


neering and Production. 
agco 

\ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


) 2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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put into service a special express train 
running from Brussels to Lourdes via 
Paris. 

¢ Drive Your Own—One drawing card 
for tourists is the rapid expansion 
during the past year of the car rental 
business. American Express and Hertz 
have joined forces to push this in 
Western Europe, with special tours 
arranged that outline countryside inns, 
hotels, and pensions to stop at after 
each day’s jaunt. One side effect is 
the rise in purchases of foreign cars by 
Americans abroad; in Britain alone, 
16,000 Americans bought cars last year 
to ship back home. 
¢ On the Deep—Steamship lines aren't 
doing so well as the airlines. “There 
won't be an empty bed on the big 
ships,” says one top travel official. But 
shipping lines are getting a decreasing 
share of the tourist industry’s growth— 
46% so far this year compared with 
49% for the same period last year. 
Available cruise tonnage has doubled 
in the past three years. But many travel 
officials estimate that if the recession 
has any effect on travel at all, it will 
cut into the expensive cruises. While 
10% down, pay-later plans are spur- 
ring middle-class travel, the rich tour- 
ist class usually pays the whole bill 
at once—or skips the trip. 
¢ Charter Flights—The startling phase 
of the boom in air travel is charter 
flights. Flying Tiger expects to do a $1- 
million-plus business each month during 
the peak season carting tourists to 
Europe and back for around $300 per 
person. 

More and more companies—such as 
General Electric and Hercules Powder 
are arranging charter flights to give 
employees a cheaper trip abroad. Re- 
public Aviation, which handled a 123- 
worker group last year, is sending over 
200 this year bv charter plane. 

Nationality groups such as Italian- 
American societies are also using char- 
ters in increasing numbers. (Roughly 
40% of American tourists visit or stay 
with relatives in Europe, according to 
the Dept. of Commerce.) Though the 
returns on charters are smaller than on 
scheduled runs, the regular transatlantic 
carriers are beginning to take the busi- 
ness seriously. 


ll. Where They Go 


Not all foreign countries are getting 
the share of U.S. tourist dollars that 
thev would like. And in some countries 

Mexico, as one example—tourism is 
counted on as the biggest single dollar 
earner. 

Here’s a quick rundown of key areas 
around the world: 

In Western Europe, Belgium—with 
its grandiose Worlds Fair—is showing 
the biggest gain. Some 130,000 Amer- 
icans passed through Brussels last vear; 


“Un to 100% FINANCING 


Is the high cost of financing delaying 
your expansion program? It needn't. 
Low-cost financing programs offered by 
communities in our service area are the 
answer to your problem. They enable 
you to occupy either an easily adaptable 
building now available or move into a 
new plant made to your order. In either 
case, you will be dollars ahead in 
operating costs. 

For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 

Area Development Department « Room 1006 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
+ 50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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CHAIR 


MATS 


Does Much More 
than just Protect 


Floor Show gives under-glass 
protection to fine carpets or 
floors and lets their beauty be 


seen 

if you pride yourself on taste- 
fully decorated offices, ask your 
office supply dealer to show you 
Floor Show 


Write for literature 
i) 
Della provucts len 
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AT TIME AND 
WEAR 


Rest-All 
Stenographic 
Swivel Model 

No. 585 


.. FAMOUS ALSO FOR TOP COMFORT, WORK 
EFFICIENCY AND MODERN ATTRACTIVENESS 


Exclusive structural features, such as the 
ball-bearing joint connecting backrest and 
hairpin, pay off for users of Rest-All Alumi- 
num Posture Swivel and Straight Chairs. The 
famous wearing characteristics, low mainte- 
nance and replacement requirements assure 
lowest attainable end costs. Yet, once you 
have seen them, you will agree to buy Rest- 

All Chairs for comfort and beauty 
alone. Write for literature. 


FINE CHAIR 
4h A SPECIALISTS 


410 N. MERIDIAN RD., YOUNGSTOWN. O. 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 4, NV. Y. 


protect your 
products with 


at aS 1 


polyethylene 
bags 
get facts today 


RESEAL /REOPEN /REPEATEDLY 
KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 


1000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. E 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
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this year the figure will be 400,000 
plus. 

Britain, which showed a 7% tourist 
rise last year (despite Suez), is sure of 
a 10% increase this vear. In 1957, 
Britain took in $131.4-million from an 
estimated 263,000 American tourists. 

France saw a 13% dip in numbers of 
American tourists last vear. The same 
problem plaguing tourism last year—the 
high cost of living in France—still exists. 
But France is counting on Lourdes to 
boost travel this year. To try to reduce 
tourist costs, the government has 
climinated tour taxes and _ lowered 
gasoline prices for visitors paying in 
non-franc currencies. Last August's 
20% franc devaluation is also making 
travel a little cheaper. 

In the Soviet Union, Intourist plans 
to open-new auto routes—from Finland 
through Leningrad to Moscow, from 
Romania and _ Bulgaria to Yalta. 
Though founded in 1920, Intourist has 
expanded rapidly just in the past two 
vears, now boasts 5,000 employees (in 
cluding +400 interpreter-guides). Soviet 
jets operated by Aeroflot, the airline 
monopoly, will probably begin flying 
London to Moscow this summer. Now 
American Express has a variety of air- 
line-or-ship tours through Europe and 
Russia priced from $1,680 to above 
$2,000. 

In the Far East, Japan is the new 
discovery for tourists—with hotels in 
Kvoto, the ancient capital citv, booked 
solid. Tokvo officials expect 150,000 
tourists in 1958, compared with 128,077 

with roughly 60% Americans. So far, 
Japanese ingenuity has not been ap 
plied to tourist development—visitors 
last year left behind a piddling $65- 
million. But the Imperial Hotel is add 
ing an annex, other hotels are being 
planned, and Japan Airlines (JAL) is 
providing plush service from North 
America, with jets scheduled for 1961. 

In Latin America, the tourist business 
is still small—except for Mexico and the 
Caribbean. Mexican officials think the 
U.S. recession will help business. But 
travel agents in Mexico City report a 
sharp downturn. While Cuba and Haiti 
are hurting from political troubles, the 
new West Indies Federation of British 
Islands is spurring Caribbean travel. 
Cheaper airline fares to distant points 
in South America are also helping to 
push tourisi travel. 

In Africa, it’s still the safari that 
lures the tourist dollar. American Ex 
press claims the big-spending | safari 
customer is turning to Iron Curtain 
travel as a new vacation twist. But 
American Express is dreaming up a 
new twist of its own to keep African 
travel alive: a trip via “convertible” 
helicopter through Africa, leapfrogging 
cver the jungles and converting th 
plane into a “roof and bed” for 
night stops. END 
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Tubexperience in action 


tn tinal judgment 
on nuclear 

\ components 
Ba se 


When fabrication work is done, and all 
other inspections run off, nuclear com- 
ponents still face one acid test. At the 
Nuclear Products Division .of Superior, 
X rays are used to explore the compo- 
nent’s inner structure, revealing any defect 
and verifying the complete weld pene- 
trations that were achieved in controlled 
atmosphere welding chambers. 

Nuclear components require workman- 
ship of unusually high precision. They 
are made from reactor grade zirconium, 
Zircaloy, hafnium, boron, titanium, vana- 
dium, columbium, thorium and uranium. 
Machining is done to tolerances as close 
as .015 in. in 11 ft. and inspection is 
performed on surface plates, accurate to 
25 millionths of an inch. 

Superior has for several years been 
supplying well-known atomic energy firms 
with control rods, control rod channels, 
fuel rod containers, and other reactor 
elements. We are well equipped—in facili- 
ties, personnel and experience—for this 
difficult, exacting work. 

If you need fabrication work of unusual 
precision, talk the problem over with us. 
For more information on our work in 
the nuclear field, write for Data Memo- 
randum 23, *“‘Reactor Components.” 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 
town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoervir lade 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 2Y in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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For air conditioning 
fits your budget 


For a built-in look, this new “‘low-boy” TRANE induced air unit fits under low windows, blends with modern interiors. 


re 


Trane changes climates to order in buses and 
trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and 
homes. For human comfort or industrial processing—for any air condition, 


talk to the men who know 
all 4 related fields eee Air Conditioning Where space is a prob- 


lem this Trang CenTraVac water chiller 
may be installed anywhere from basement 
to rooftop. And it’s so thrifty it automati- 
cally paces itself to supply just the amount 
of chilled water you need. 





hen you plan air conditioning for your 

building—new or existing—turn to 
TRANE for year-around comfort with maxi- 
mum economy. 

TRANE Air Conditioning Systems give you 
exactly the climate you want, with individually 
controlled units. Each occupant dials his own 
comfort. And TRANE Air Conditioning is 
flexible: you are not limited to one type of 
system. TRANE engineers and designers are 
experienced in all types of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning ...for buildings of every 
size and type. That means you get equipment 
that is correctly designed to fit your individual 


that fits your building, 
make it Trane! 


building and tenant needs. Installation is easy, 
too, because equipment may often be installed 
in out-of-the-way areas—all over the building. 

Best of all, TRANE Air Conditioning is 
thrifty! There’s TRANE equipment to solve the 
problem of cooling just a part of the building 
after hours. And if frequent tenant changes are 
the problem, there’s TRANE. equipment that 
automatically adjusts itself to meet changing 
requirements. 

So when you plan air conditioning for any 
multi-room, multi-story building, have your 
architect or consulting engineer talk to TRANE. 
Or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 
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Heating Put the heat where you want it with 
an out-of-the-way TRANE Unit Heater! Ex- 
clusive diffusion features give you any com- 
bination of heating patterns for warehouses, 
factories, garages and other open areas. 
Sizes and models for every job! 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY LA CROSSE. WIS. © SCRANTON MFG, DIV... SCRANTON PA « CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV. CLARKSVILLE. TENN. @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO 


97 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


Ventilating Ideal climate for learning in 
the modern school! Trang Unit Ventilator 
has exclusive Kinetic Draft Barrier that 
stops drafts . . . ends hot spots, cold spots, 
sleepy corners. Gives each pupil perfect 
learning climate, all day long. 


Heat Transfer Cooling for a high speed 
jet plane. Compact, lightweight TRane 
Brazed Aluminum Heat Exchangers help 
cool cabins and electronic equipment for 
modern aircraft . . . also serve the oil, gas 
and chemical industries. 
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U.S.-European Group Ready to Start 


Development of African Iron Project 


Societe des Mines de Fer de Mekambo—a $350-million joint 
enterprise of U.S. and West European companies—will start 
exploitation of rich iron ore deposits in French Equatorial Africa. 

The Mekambo project has been under study for two years. It 
includes a 460-mi. railroad to haul ore from Mekambo to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Completion is scheduled for 1963-64. By 1967, 
it is expected that annual production will reach 10-million tons. 

Roughly 50% of the stock is held by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
34% by French interests, and 16% by steel and mining companies 
in Italy, West Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Par 
ticipating companies are entitled to share in ore output on the 
basis of ownership. 
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search and development costs : Northern States 
Power Co., Central Electric and Gas Co., Inter- 


state Power Co., lowa Power and Li 
Power Co., St. Joseph Light and Power Co., 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp... . 
PIONEER SERVICE & ENGINEERING CO., 


Co., Northwestern Public Service Co., Ottertail 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago, til. 


Associates, these utilities will share in the re- 
lowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Electric Co., Mississippi Valley Public Service 


@&En 


allreporting Organized as Central Utilities Atomic Power 
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atomic energy application. Today Pioneer is qual- 
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West European Steelmakers Shave Prices 


To Keep Their Grip on Export Markets 


To keep the door open to softening steel markets abroad, the 
Brussels Steel Export Convention—price guide for West European 
steelmakers—has decided to slice export prices again to countries 
outside the European Coal & Steel Community. 

New minimum prices—effective immediately—reflect prunings 
of $3 for bar steel to $90 a ton, $2 for structural steel to $92 a 
ton, and $4 for wire rod to $92 per ton. One exception is hot 
rolled steel: It advanced slightly to $110.50 for overseas exports 
and was raised to $109 for export to European countries not 
belonging to the Coal & Steel Community. 


through PioneerS 


In 1952 Pioneer joined with other groups, 
Presently, Pioneer is acting as architect-engineer and 


supervisor of ccnstruction of the 66,000 kw commer- 
cial atomic power plant shown here. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. is the prime contractor. Scheduled for 1962 
completion, the plant, for the Northern States Power 


atomic reactor systems to the generation of electric 
Co., will be known as the ‘‘Pathfinder’’. 


power. 


ified as a consultant to industry in the application of 
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Frondizi Tackles Economic Problems 


ff 


In Argentina, Takes Over Oil Monopoly 


Arturo Frondizi, Argentina’s new president, is impressing U.S. 
and foreign businessmen. In last week's inauguration—attended 
bv Vice-Pres. Nixon—he laid Argentina’s woeful economic situa 
tion on the line: chronic inflation, huge trade deficits, almost 
empty foreign-exchange reserves. In addition, he warned military 
brass that he’s the supreme boss. While promising general wage 
increases, he refused to make them retroactive. 

Frondizi followed up his speech with action. He took on the 
job of running YPF, the state oil monopoly. Many observers 
see this as a step toward inviting U.S. and foreign participation— 
though not outright concessions—in Argentine oil development. 
Frondizi also clamped down on non-essential imports. 

What pleased businessmen most, was Frondizi’s decision to end 
the sporadic practice of confiscating private companies and creating 
new state enterprises. 

Already, Frondizi is toeing the fine line between nationalism 
snd invitations for outside financial help. But with his perform 
ance so far, he may enable Argentina to get sizable assistance from 
the Export-Import Bank, which is sending a mission to Buenos 
Aires soon. 


atomic progres 


Sketch of “Pathfinder” commercial 


atomic power plant 
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The dealer’s with you 





when you package in Kodapak Sheet 


— ! Durable! 


That’s why Kodapak Sheet does such an amazing job! 


So clear vou almost can’t see it! 


‘Take the Bit Kit unit the Millers Falls tool sales- 
man is showing Frank Graessle, White Plains (N.Y 
hardware dealer. Actually, this type of package 
proved so successful last year that Millers Falls selected 
it to help put across this year’s new line of bits 


Because the cover, 20 mil Kodapak Sheet, is so 


transparent—the merchandise looks its best 


Because Kodapak Sheet retains its brilliance, does 


not rub dull 


customers look and buy without 


touc hing 


Result: The retailer sells complete kits, not single 
bits sells merchandise that’s fresh and keen, not 
dull and drab from dust, dirt, and handling! He 


sells more, and his costs are lower 


For further about this and other 
applications of versatile Kodapak Sheet, call our 


representative or write 


information 


Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS SELL BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Repre 


Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 





Saving ways... 





new ‘58 Dodge Power Giants pay off big... 
are the 4-way leaders of the low-priced 3 


Two-fisted, but tight-fisted, too! That’s the finan- 
cial report on today’s all-new Dodge Power Giants. 
Operators who keep a close tab on expenses find 
low-cost Dodge trucks are sound investments 
because they’re first in all four important ways 


1. First in Styling. You get the prestige bonus of 
sculptured flowing lines, dual headlamps, gleaming 
chrome-sweep grilles and luxury interiors that set 
new truck styling trends. 


2. First in Power. Up to 27.5% more power than 
competitive trucks in all popular models! Dodge 
offers as much as 234 hp. to give you more pulling 
power, plus more pep in busy traffic! 


3. First in Payload. Payload is the pay-off in truck 
operation, and Dodge Power Giants give you up to 


more payload per trip. You save man-hours, trips, 
and fuel, because Power Giant construction adds 


extra strength without adding weight! 


4. First in Economy. Only Dodge has the exclusive 
Power-Dome V-8 engine design that demands more 
miles from every gallon . . . reduces harmful carbon 
deposits . . . cuts upkeep costs. 


You start saving with Dodge Power Giants when you 
buy them—they’re priced with the lowest. Right 
now, you save even more, with your Dodge dealer’s 
specia! 40th-Anniversary deal! 
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A summit conference seems unlikely now—unless Moscow makes 
important political concessions. That’s the gist of the NATO meeting in 
Copenhagen. 


Soviet threats and Premier Khrushchev’s erratic moves have rallied 
the West. Differences among the Western powers—over suspending nuclear 
tests and military “disengagement” in central Europe—are being brushed 
aside. Now the NATO powers, without exception, see no safe alternative to 
military strength and Allied unity. 


The Copenhagen meetings added up to a vote of confidence for Secy. 
of State Dulles’ negotiations for a summit conference. Dulles has insisted on 
clear proof—before any meeting—that Khrushchev is prepared to solve 
issues now splitting the East and West. Dulles has refused to let Khrushchev 
dictate the ground rules for the summit. 


The coming weeks may be decisive. They will show whether the 
Kremlin recognizes that it has overplayed its hand. Some observers 
believe that’s the case. 


One example is Moscow’s two-faced response to Pres. Eisenhower’s 
Arctic inspection proposal. It vetoed the plan in the United Nations. 
Then, Khrushchev put the idea on his list of topics for a summit meeting. 
That could mean a concession to the U.S. or—equally—it could be just 
another maneuver in discussing procedural problems for the summit. 


Meanwhile, the West seems willing to meet the Russians half way. 
For instance, it might accept other countries at the summit, besides the 
Big Four. But there’s still firmness on one principle: No top-level con- 
ference without some promise of concrete results for peace. 


At midweek, the odds favored Rene Pleven’s investiture as new pre- 
mier of France. His No. 1 problem will be the Algerian war—how to 
end it fast. 


Though a compromiser, Pleven may take bolder steps than his prede- 
cessors. He might negotiate directly with the Algerians. He might also 
work toward incorporating a North African Federation into the French 
Union. 


Last week’s conference of North African nationalist parties in Tangiers 
is forcing France’s hand. The parties, representing Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria, recommended formation of an Algerian government-in-exile. 


Their decision, if implemented, might spread the Algerian war to 
neighboring countries. If Tunisia and Morocco recognized an Algerian 
government, that might bring a breakoff in relations with France. And 
that, in turn, could lead to clashes between Arab troops and French soldiers 
stationed in Tunisia and Morocco. 


In any case, the Tangiers meeting showed that even pro-Western Arabs 
in North Africa are: 


¢ Increasingly impatient with U.S. policies in dealing with the French- 
Algerian crisis. 


¢ Hurting from the mounting financial burdens that the drawn-out war 
is placing on their countries. 
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Indonesia’s central government has defeated the Sumatran rebels. 
That means an end to Rebel Premier Sjafruddin’s attempt to force Pres. 
Soekarno to abandon his pro-Communist policies. It also leaves the rebels’ 
demand for a better economic deal hanging in the air. 


But the government crisis in Djakarta is continuing. Now virtually 
bankrupt, the federal government needs sizable financial aid. It won’t get 
much help—if any—from Washington. And Moscow, which has already com- 
mitted around $100-million in military aid, won’t cough up more money 
unless Soekarno: 


* Agrees to exclude Mohammed Hatta, pro-Western Moslem leader, from 
any future Indonesian government. 


¢ Guarantees to prevent formation of a military dictatorship, favored by 
Col. Nasution, Soekarno’s powerful chief of staff. 


A military regime—with elections suspended—would pull the rug from 
under the Communists’ growing electoral strength. The Reds count on 
emerging from next year’s elections as Indonesia’s strongest political force. 


In Britain, the London bus strike is testing out the Macmillan govern- 
ment’s stand on wage increases. The government offered the busmen a 
wage boost. But it refused the union’s demand to extend the increase to 
busmen outside London. 


The unions don’t seem in the mood for a full-scale showdown this year. 
But the railway workers are ready to make trouble. And the large engi- 
neering and shipyard unions are poised to push their claims for wage 
increases. If the government firmly resists wage demands, it could stir 
up a rash of large-scale strikes. 


London may ask the World Bank for massive financial assistance for 
Britain’s nuclear power station program. The total amount involved might 
run to $1-billion over a 10-year period. The idea is a joint financing opera- 
tion—part from the Bank, the rest from private U.S. sources. 


The loan, in effect, would increase Britain’s dollar reserves. It would 
be a way of helping to fund Britain’s large short-term debt to Washington 
of nearly $1.3-billion. London raised this amount from the International 
Monetary Fund and the Export-import Bank last fall during the sterling 
crisis. 


In Washington, the outlook for the foreign aid bill is brightening. The 
Administration now hopes to hold cuts well below the $1-billion it expected 
to lose. 


Underdeveloped countries, hit by the recession, are demanding stepped- 
up U.S. aid. This week, Lebanon called for a threefold increase in aid. 
During Vice-Pres. Nixon’s visit, Bolivia warned that Washington would have 
to double aid—or see the country go Communist or Fascist. 


U.S. officials are worried—even though these demands for aid, in some 
cases, are sheerly political. A further drain on reserves of countries depend- 
ent on raw materials sales might push them toward retaliating against U. S. 
exports. It could drive them toward Moscow. 
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Arsenic in petroleum 


can be plain murder 


Arsenic in catalytic reformer feed stock, 
even in minute quantities, is deadly. Unless 
detected and removed it can literally 
“poison” platinum-containing catalysts, 
making them ineffective and necessitat- 
ing costly replacement. UOP laboratories 
made the first identification of arsenic on 
poisoned reforming catalysts and evolved 
a practical method for removing this poison 
from feed stocks. UOP laboratory service 
is broad, comprehensive, expert, providing 


vital information that in most cases would 


be impractical or economically impossible 
for the individual refiner to develop. It 
covers such specifics as the evaluation of 
crudes, problems of treating products for 
maximum stability, maintenance of product 
quality and performance of gas concentra- 
tion equipment. UOP laboratories answer 
all the requirements of a thorough and com- 
plete laboratory service. Today, refiners 
everywhere in the free world are users of this 
laboratory service. It is available to any re- 


finer, regardless of his scope of operation. 


This machine is a spectro- 
graph and it is just one of 
the many modern labora- 
tory tools with which UOP 
laboratories serve the refin- 
ing industry. This spectro- 
graph is the very instrument 
used in the initial detection 
of arsenic in feed stocks. 
With the impurity once 
identified, proper methods 
for removing it were quickly 
developed. Through modern 
services such as this, prac- 
tical, economical solutions 
are available to refiners 
everywhere. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leacership In Petroleum Refining Technology 





BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY - ; EVERYWHER? 


Carrier 


Which is the best way to air condition a factory ? 


That depends on the factory. How big it is, what you manufacture 

and the number of employees you have can make a big difference. 

To make sure of the best way to air condition your factory, talk with 

the Carrier representative in your community. He handles every 

type of air conditioning. (Four of the many are described at the right.) 
So his only interest is to reeommend the type that serves you best. 
Throughout the world, in thousands of dependable installations, 

Carrier air conditioning serves more people and more purposes than any 
other make. Good reason to call the Carrier dealer or office listed in your 


Classified Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Ask your Carrier representative for copies of the free booklets. “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Plant?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Business?” Or write to Carrier Corporation 














Taking off after lost sales! 


Retailer 


uses Emery 
to make quick 
$282.53 
profit! 


ee 
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Air rifles ran out at the peak of the sell- 
ing season in an Upstate New York 
store. With fast, door-to-door Emery 
Service, the buyer got 38 more cartons 
from 600 miles away in a few hours. 

The retailer adjusted quickly to 
known consumer demand... main- 
tained 35% markup... kept his cus- 
tomers satisfied ... earned a profit he 
might otherwise have missed. All for 
only 33¢ a unit—the difference between 
rail and Emery rates. 

Planned use of Emery’s unique 24- 
hour service can cut inventory and 
warehouse needs and costs... help re- 


tailer and manufacturer to tune their 
operations more easily to changing 
consumer demand. 

Because of fast, dependable nation- 
wide coverage, Emery’s Blue Ribbon 
International Service gives you 12 to 
48 hours faster arrival overseas from 
anywhere in the United States... with 
similar efficient, dependable service 
from Europe. 

Let Emery show you how to cut cor- 
ners and costs as so many others are 
doing! Write: Mr. John Emery, Jr., 
Emery Air Marketing Department, 801 
Second Ave., New York 17. 


~— EMERY. air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 





LABOR 


Congress Talks T-H Amendments 


@ Once again, Congress is hashing out possible revi- 
sions in the Taft-Hartley Act, now more than 10 years old. 


@ This time, the result may be some restraints on the 
unions—but probably not in this session. 


@ Aware of the strong feelings against them, labor 


leaders are willing to compromise on federal regulations. 


Just over a decade ago, Congress 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act despite 
organized resistance by labor leaders, 
who fought the measure as a “slave la- 
bor law” without compromises or 
counterproposals of their own. 

This week, a Senate labor subcom- 
mittee headed by Massachusetts Demo- 
crat John F. Kennedy opened hearings 
that may result in the first meaningful 
amendments to the 1947 labor-man- 
agement law. At least, the Senate seems 
determined to vote some new clamps 
on union behavior before the session is 
over. Whether a bill gets through Con- 
gress—and House action this year is un- 
likely—union officials foresee such leg- 
islation as an eventual threat. They are 
primed for the fight, with a new kind 
of battle plan. 
¢ Friendly Foes—Burned by their orig- 
inal Taft-Hartley experiences, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and other 
federation leaders are appearing before 
the Kennedy subcommittee in an 
amenable mood. They don’t like most 
of the new amendments now being 
proposed, but they aren’t going to boy- 
cott discussions; they'll talk compromise 
in hopes that their appearances in the 
witness chair will calm the stirred-up 
senators. 

Meany savs organized labor can be 
persuaded this time to accept some new 
federal rules. He puts it this way: 
“We'll go along with any legislation 
that will be helpful to unions in weed- 
ing out corruption. But we will not go 
along with legislation that tries to pun- 
ish the labor movement for the sins of 
a few.” 

This means that the unions will back 
a health and welfare fund disclosure 
bill, federal criminal penalties for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, and open- 
ing to the public union financial te- 
ports now made to the Secretary of 
Labor. 
¢ What Congress Wants—But the leg- 
islators have other revisions in the fed- 
eral labor law in mind. They are aim- 
ing at the kind of abuses disclosed by 
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the Senate rackets investigating com- 
mittee; they want tight curbs on union 
finances and government rules for in- 
ternal union operation—election and re- 
call of union officials by secret ballot, 
a pre-strike ballot by union members, 
and so on. 

Labor leaders are firmly opposed to 
almost all such proposals. They don’t 
want the government telling them how 
to run their unions and, except for 
some additional reporting on financing, 
they don’t like the idea of extensive 
revelations of their affairs. 

How to avoid such a bill in the face 
of year-long disclosures of union racket- 
eering by the rackets committee headed 
by Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
is another matter. The bill probably 
won't come this session, but it won't 
be forgotten either when Congress takes 
up next year. 

Some of the testimony that indicates 
further federal checks on unions are 
needed comes from the lead-off wit- 
nesses before the Kennedy subcommit- 
tee. Two senators—McClellan and 
William Knowland (R-Calif.)—came 
up with similar bills to control union 
affairs. It was a bipartisan approach 
that showed they mean business, al- 
though it doesn’t have unanimous bi- 
partisan backing, of course. 
¢ Bent on a Bill—Kennedy, who isn’t 
likely to support most of the proposals 
offered by either witness, did pledge: 
“There will be a bill this session. This 
is not an opinion but a fact.” 

The subcommittee is committed to 
the almost-impossible task of writing a 
new ‘Taft-Hartley bill by June 10, 
starting after a scheduled two more 
weeks of hearings. Almost evervbody 
involved is aware that the dozens of 
amendments being offered are not only 
complicated but also politically hot as 
well. Keeping to the schedule is likely 
to mean a watered-down bill, but the 
Kennedy subcommittee, with a liberal 
majority of Democrats, is not expected 
to adopt the McClellan-Knowland ver- 
sions or anything close to those. 


When the bill reaches the whole 
Senate, amendments rejected by the 
subcommittee can be resurrected, at 
least for debate, and some of them will 
probably be approved. 
¢ Passage Unlikely—What happens 
then? Nothing, probably. The House 
—and particularly the House Labor 
Committee, which would first consider 
a new Taft-Hartley version—are showing 
no disposition to get involved in the 
subject this session. This attitude 
could change, but late Senate action 
would make it almost impossible for 
the House to act, even if it wanted to. 

But it isn’t going to deter the Senate, 
and the Kennedy subcommittee is go 
ing right ahead on schedule. To get 
through in three weeks, the witnesses 
are being limited. An attempt was even 
made during the first day’s session, with 
Knowland in the witness chair, to hold 
discussion down to five minutes each on 
the various proposals. 
¢ Knowland’s “Moderation” —The new 
trend of the hearings was set by Know 
land who, while receiving the proper 
Senatorial courtesies from the commit- 
tee members, found his proposals any- 
thing but popular with the Democratic 
members of the subcommittee. 

Knowland described his measures as 
“moderate.” But they would go farther 
in federal controls over unions than 
those offered by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and McClellan. In the 
hearings, Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) described the secret ballot plans 
of Knowland as “dictatorial,” and Sen. 
Wayne Morse, (D-Ore.) said other pro- 
posals would lead to “disruption” of 
unions and labor-management affairs. 

Both of the senators indicated they 
wouldn’t back Knowland’s bill, but 
this came as no surprise. Probably most 
of it won’t survive in the Senate itself, 
despite Knowland’s warning that the 
voters are insisting on some sort of 
labor reforms. If a measure doesn’t 
pass this session, Knowland won't be 
around to vote again; he retires to run 
for governor of California. 
¢ “Bill of Rights’—In brief, here’s 
what Knowland is asking in his “Bill 
of Rights” for labor: 

e Secret ballot election of officers 
at Icast every four years. 
¢ Provision for recall of union 
officers through a vote conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board if 
of the union’s members ask for 
drastic action 
¢ A pre-strike vote by union mem- 
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FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS 
HELP MAKE 
BETTER 
PRODUCTS... 


Efficient, streamlined simplicity is just 
one of the important “betterments” 
you achieve when you use S.S. WHITE 
FLEXIBLE SHaFTs for remote control 
or power drive. FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
are simpler to order . . . simpler than 
assembling a complicated control sys- 
tem that involves a jot of parts. . . 
simpler to incorporate in your design 

. work like a charm in your prod- 
uct. S.S.WHITE offers a complete line 
of standard shafts, pre-engineered as- 
semblies, custom-engineered assem- 
blies — in fact, S.S.WuITe makes the 
entire assembly from coupling to cou- 
pling. If you transmit power drive or 
remote control in your product, it will 
pay you to simplify and economize 
with S.S.WHite FLexiBLe SHaAFTs. 
Just drop us a a, for complete in- 
formation. Dept. 


Libis 


Band —— wwe swans 7 
S.S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Western Office: 


1839 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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bers before a walkout can be called, 
plus a 30-day warning to employers 
that a strike is threatened. 

¢« A ban on jurisdictional agree- 
ments in which unions divide up geo- 
graphical territory for their opera- 
tions. 

e A one-year limit on trusteeships. 

¢ The nght of individual union 
meade to petition the National La- 
bor Relations Board when they feel 
the union has deprived them of their 
rights. 
¢ McClellan’s Bill—McClellan, 
other hand, proposes: 

e Full accounting and disclosure 
of finances of the union and its officers 
to the Secretary of Labor, with criminal 
penalties for violations. 

¢ A ban on organizational picket- 
ing unless two-thirds of the employees 
agree. 

e Election of union officers at 
least every three vears by secret ballot, 
with salaries and expense accounts voted 
at the union convention. 

e All union affairs must be dis- 
closed to the membership. 
¢ White House Plans—The Adminis- 
tration’s proposals. which are more 


on the 


moderate than cither the McClellan or 
Knowland plans, nevertheless include 
some of the same ideas. Besides the 
secret ballot and organizational picket- 
ing proposals, the White House also 
favors, as do the others, curbs on deals 
between union and management ofh- 
cials and with middlemen. 

Labor officials don’t like most of 
these plans, but they are going to be 
cautious in their resistance. They don’t 
want the opposition to get any madder 
than they already are. 

This strategy has been growing for 
the past several months. At first, the 
idea was to fight any ‘T-H amendments, 
just the way labor fought the original 
law. But this changed as it became 
more and more obvious that the Senate 
really means business. 

While no new measure is expected 
to go through this session, Meany, Wal- 
ter Reuther, and the Railway Clerks’ 
George Harrison—main political strate- 
gists for labor—aren’t taking the matter 
lightly. They feel the McClellan com- 
mittee revelations have hurt to the 
point where something may be done 
to check labor—if not this session, per- 
haps the next. 


High Court Extends “Unfair” Tag 


Says employer can’t insist on clause for pre-strike 


vote on last offer, or on contract with local. 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled this 
week that it is an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to insist on a clause 
that would bar a strike until all em- 
plovees—union and  nonunion—have 
voted on the company’s last offer. 

In the same case, the court unani- 
mously agreed an employer may not 
insist that its contract be with a local 
union rather than with the international 
that was certified as bargaining agent 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
¢ UAW Case—The case grew out of a 
dispute between the United Auto 
Workers and the Wooster (Ohio) Div. 
of Borg-Warner Corp. in 1952. Borg- 
Warner offered to sign a contract, but 
only if it contained the pre-strike clause 
requiring a vote on the company’s last 
offer, and also one substituting the 
UAW local for the international, which 
had been certified by NLRB. The local 
first refused and struck, then agreed to 
the company’s terms and filed an unfair 
labor practice charge. 

Justice Harold Burton upheld 
NLRB’s ruling that insistence by Borg- 
Warner on either of the disputed 
clauses amounted to a refusal to bargain. 
A lower court had supported the board 
only on the clause substituting the local; 
other courts have split on similar cases. 
¢ Reasoning—Burton ruled that the 
fact that an emplover may lawfully 


propose either clause does not mean an 
employer may insist on them “as a 
condition to any agreement.” Neither 
clause comes within the law’s definition 
of “wages, hours, and other terms and 
conditions of employment” on which 
bargaining is mandatory, he said. 
Specifically, Burton held the pre- 
strike clause—unlike a “‘no-strike’’ clause 
—deals ‘only with relations beween the 
emplovees and their unions.” Such a 
clause “‘substantially modifies” the col- 
lective bargaining system, weakens the 
independence of unions, and enables 
the employer to “deal with its em- 
plovees rather than with their statutory 
representatives,” according to the Su- 
preme Court justice. 
e Agreement and Dissent—All mem- 
bers of the court agreed it was unfair 
and illegal for Borg-Warner to insist 
that the certified international union 
could not be a party to the contract 
But Justices Harlan, Frankfurter, Clark, 
and Whittaker dissented on the pre- 
strike clause. Harlan said he was “un- 
able to grasp a concept of bargaining 
which enables one to ‘propose’ a parti- 
cular point, but not to ‘insist’ on it as 
a condition to agreement.” To Harlan, 
this “inherently vague and fluid stand- 
ard” will “inhibit” bargaining, and is 
a “watered-down notion of bargaining 
. foreign to the labor field.” eno 
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NEW WESTINGHOUSE SUPER-HI" 


WESTINGHOUSE 


@ 96712 COOLWHITE 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS GIVE 2: TIMES 
THE LIGHT OF ORDINARY FLUORESCENTS 


REGULAR 40-WATT FLUORESCENT f NEW SUPER-Hi FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS in this manufacturing : a“ LAMPS installed in another 
area provide only 21 foot- —— : part of the same 
candles of illumination on | manufacturing section put 
work surfaces. — | 55 foot-candles of light 

> directly on work areas. 


\ig 


Westinghouse has developed a new Super-Hi fluorescent lamp that gives up to 2% times as much light 
as regular fluorescent lamps... and nearly double the light of Hi-Output™ lamps. So now you can 
get much more light without increasing the number of fixtures. That means lower initial cost because 
you have fewer fixtures to buy . . . lower maintenance cost, too, because you have fewer fixtures to 
maintain. These powerful new lamps are ideal for medium and high bay industrial and outdoor lighting. 


v Special cooling chambers maintain proper vapor pressure to give longer life . . . more light. 

v Longer life cathodes add to lamp life. 

Vv New Chromium-Vanadium plating on lead wires retards end-darkening. 

v¥ Smooth slim design gives uninterrupted brightness all around the tube .. . much lighter weight 
for safe and easy handling. 

v Interchangeable . . . can be used in any fixtures designed for new extra Hi-Output lamps. 

v¥ More reliable starting even in damp weather . . . special silicone coating over exterior surface of 
the lamp prevents collection of moisture. 


All Westinghouse fluorescent lamps have ‘“‘Ultralume’’™ phosphors to assure maximum brightness for 
the life of the lamp. There’s one for every industrial, business and home use. Specify Westinghouse on 
every lamp order. Call your local authorized Westinghouse agent or write— Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


iai"vs Westinghouse @ FLUORESCENT LAMPS 




















the Sheik of Kuwait's 
multimillion-dollar salt water 
evaporators protected by 
PROPORTIONEERS pumps 


94 Labo 


Huge evaporators built by oil-rich, humanitarian-minded Sheik of 
Kuwait transform salty Persian Gulf water into five million gallons per 
day of “drinkable” water. These mammoth plants are protected from 
scale by chemicals fed at precise rates by Proportioneers Pumps . . . 
tiny versatile pumps small enough to fit into a desk drawer. They are the 
very heart of the system which prevents the evaporators from becoming 
strangled by scale. 

Proportioneers Chemical Pumps in Kuwait, and in thousands of other 
installations throughout the world, are protecting lives and equipment — 
and producing important operating economies . . . in industry, on 
shipboard, in power plants, and in public utilities. 

Here as in all industry, B-I-F provides process instrumentation and 
equipment for positive control of materials in motion. Bulletin BU-2 
gives details. Write B-I-F Industries, Inc., 549 Harris Ave., Provi- 
dence 1, Rhode Island. 


@)B-1-F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


and its divisions 
BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC. OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 
PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 





GAW Demands... 


. .. are now mostly just 
talk, except with Packing- 
house Workers in bargaining 
for sugar workers. 


Some industrial unions are still talk- 
ing about the guaranteed annual wage 
as a contract demand—but for almost all 
of them it’s just talk, no action. The 
United Packinghouse Workers is an ex- 
ception. It is pressing, with success, 
for 2,000-hour pay guarantees at bar- 
gaining tabies in the sugar industry. 
¢ Two New Pacts—Just recently, UPW 
negotiated its first guaranteed-wage 
contract in a southern sugar plant, with 
American Sugar Refining Co. for 1,100 
employed in New Orleans. It quickly 
followed up with a second, with Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., covering 800 
emploved in Reserve, La. 

Both are “pattern” contracts. They 
provide workers with a guarantee of 
2,000 hours of work or pay at regular 
straight-time rates during the contract 
vear. All workers with at least a year of 
seniority are covered. 

The contracts also guarantee eight 
hours of work a day, and provide that 
only the eight hours can be counted 
against the 2,000-hour GAW. Over- 
time hours do not count, except for 
the first eight hours worked on a Sat- 
urday or Sunday, or on a holiday when 
overtime rates are paid. 

The union is now negotiating on a 
similar GAW demand to cover two 
smaller plants. 
¢ Earlier Pacts-UPW negotiated its 
first GAW contract in the sugar indus- 
try in 1951, when Revere Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. agreed to guarantee 1,900 hours 
of work or pay at Charlestown, Mass. 
The pay assurance was later extended to 
2,000 hours in a vear. 

In 1952, the union and National 
Sugar agreed on a 2,000-hour guaran- 
tee at a refinery at Long Island City, 
N. Y., and not long afterward UPW 
won a similar clause in a contract with 
American Sugar for a Baltimore plant. 

The union has other wage-guarantee 
contracts in meatpacking, notably with 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
¢ Area Differentials—Along with wage 
guarantees, UPW won a further nar- 
rowing of area pay differentials in the 
southern pacts. Five years ago, the 
hourly wage in Louisiana was 41¢ be- 
low that in northern refineries. ‘The 
new agreements reduce this to 28¢ in 
the American Sugar plant in New Or- 
leans, 33¢ in National Sugar’s Reserve 
(La.) operation. National Sugar will 
raise pay again Jan. 1, 1959, when the 
Reserve wage gap will also be reduced 
to 28¢. END 
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Wanted by a thousand men 


There’s a tide in the sale of women’s swim suits, and it 
waits for no man—manufacturer or retailer. Women 
flock to stores at the next-to-the-last minute, expecting 
full stocks of the latest styles. And records show that 
the smart manufacturer speeds wanted styles overnight 
to one or one thousand stores, via Air Express. It’s 
extra-fast because it’s the only complete door-to-door 
air shipping service to thousands of cities and towns! 
You can keep your retailers happy in exactly the same 
way. No matter what you make, Air Express multiplies 
your selling opportunities. It enlists in your behalf 
10,212 fast daily flights on America’s scheduled airlines, 
13,500 trucks (many radio controlled), a nationwide 
private wire system, 42,000 trained personnel. Yet Air 


Express is inexpensive; for instance, a 10 lb. shipment 
from Los Angeles to Phoenix costs only $3.50 with Air 
Express — $1.65 less than any other complete air ship- 
ping method. 


Explore all the facts. Call Air Express. 


LUIR WULESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





new 
Classic 
ready-master 


did 


Clean White Border 
Eliminates 
Dyed Edges 


Major source of spirit hectograph 
stains removed! The hectograph coat- 
ing of the new Classic Ready-Master is 
sealed off short of the edges—leaving a 
clean, dye-free border to handle. There’s 
no dye to rub off, stain and travel from 
typewriter to duplicator to files, either. 
Everybody and everything connected 
with your spirit duplicating stays clean- 
er with new Classic Ready-Master Units! 


FREE SAMPLE— See for yourself the new 
cleanliness new Classic Ready-Masters 
will bring to your spirit duplicating. 
For free sample write, using company 
letterhead: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 875 

Herb Hill Road, Glen 

Cove, New York. 


CLASSIC 


READY-MASTER 
BY 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co.., inc., 
Gien Cove, New York 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, tnc., 
Duarte, California 
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In Labor 


ICC Denies Common Carriers the Right 
To Refuse Service to Picketed Shippers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission this week showed its 
growing impatience with common carriers that try to deny service 
to shippers who are blacklisted by labor. ICC closed a legal 
loophole that allowed the carriers to skip pickups and deliveries 
where labor disturbances are going on. 

The commission rocked truckers and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters with a “hot cargo” decision last December. 
It threatened to take away common carrier licenses of truckers 
that turn down shipments blacklisted as “hot” by the Teamsters. 

Now the ICC has followed through. Most carriers have escape 
provisions in their tariff postings that allow them to waive pickup 
or delivery responsibilities where there are “strikes, riots, picketing, 
or labor disturbances” of any kind. ICC this week declared that 
clauses of this sort are invalid; responsibilities can’t be waived. 


Fatal Fire in New York Garment Shops 
Brings Plan of Wardens Among Workers 


A fire this spring in a New York garment district loft cost the 
lives of 24+ persons—most of them members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. As a result, ILGWU this 
week broadened its labor-management safety program by designat- 
ing fire wardens for each of the 6,000 garment factories that are 
crowded into New York’s lofts. 

The wardens—one or more for each shop—will work with the 
city fire department. They will be brefed on the basic rules 
against fire hazards and on regulations requiring safety doors, open 
aisles, escape exits, and other safeguards for workers. 

Hazards will be reported to emplovers and—if they aren't reme- 
died—to the fire department and the union for further attention. 


UAW, Auto Companies Lock Horns 


Over Increase in Pension Benefits 


This week, just before the United Auto Workers and the auto 
companies went into the final stage of their negotiations, an 
unexpected area of controversy came to light—pensions. 

In assessing the auto workers’ over-all demands, General Motors 
tagged them with a price of 73¢ an hour and Ford “in excess of 
7lé.” One of the biggest items in the GM estimate was the cost 
of higher pension benefits, an estimated 13¢. 

UAW struck back at GM, claiming that pension benefit in- 
creases would cost only 4¢ an hour. UAW wants cost-of-living 
increases in pensions, to offset the squeeze put on fixed incomes 
of retirees by rising prices. According to UAW, GM pension 
funds are invested in securities whose value increases in an infla- 
tionary period, so GM thus makes, mechanically at least, a 
profit from the pension funds, and therefore additional cost-of- 
living increases to pensioners would not cost the corporation 
additional money. 
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YOUR PLANT DO JOBS LIKE THESE ? 
“BUFFALO” Machine Tools can §-T-R-E-T-C-H your profits! 


Whatever you manufacture, chances are there's a “Buffalo” 
Machine Tool to help you do your jobs better, faster, more 
profitably. 

From accurate drilling of small precision paris to the fabrica- 
tion of heavy structural members, there's a “tool to fit the job” 
in the broad “Buffalo” line of machine tools. 

It will pay you to investigate the “Buffalo” units listed at right 
in terms of the production efficiency and savings they can bring 
to your operations. Behind every “Buffalo” machine tool is over 
81 years of engineering experience, plus the famous “Q” Factor 
— the built-in QUALITY which provides trouble-free satisfac- 
tion and long life. 

For complete information, contact your “Buffalo” machine tool 


; at 
wv 
Hh & 


- ¢ 


dealer — or write 
us direct for liter- 
ature on the ma- 
chines in which 
you're interested, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway * 


1. & 2. “Buffalo” Bending Rolls speed production on circle, 
segment and spiral bending operations. Type “OA” for lighter 
work; No. 2 for heavy applications. 3, The Unistructural Iron- 
worker saves time and money in punching, shearing, coping and 
“Buffalo” Drilling 
Machines are rigid and accurate — designed for higher produc- 


notching of heavy structural sections. 4, 


tion with fewer rejects. Sizes and models for every type of job. 
5. “Buffalo” Billet Shears are unsurpassed for rapid shearing 
of forging stock with clean cuts. 6, The versatile “Buffalo” 
Universal Iron Worker punches, shears, miters, copes, notches 

performs up to 3 operations at once. Other “Buffalo” machine 

» : am pang je ‘y tools include Mill 
: ] ee ? 4 rape 2 tony Type Shears, 
nm D fp X Fy ‘Ory fs Punches, Barcut- 
ters and special 


machines, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 


DRILLING ®« 


PUNCHING ¢ 


SHEARING ¢ BENDING 





All of us are better at some things than at 
others. Eagle-Picher’s specialty is producing 
materials and component parts for other 
manufacturers. 

Typical is our production of lead and zinc 
oxides for the glass and ceramic industries and 
porcelain enamel frits for the appliance industry. 


Because of our research, our long experience, and 
our intimate knowledge of these fields, we are 
uniquely qualified to develop and manufacture 


¢ 


such essential materials for these highly diversi- 
fied industries. 

As a ‘“‘manufacturer’s manufacturer,”’ 
Eagle-Picher serves such varied industries as 
automotive, paint, food packaging, appliances, 
steel, electronics, agriculture, petro- 
leur, and many others. Over many 
years it has been proved that our 
manufacturing and research suc- 
cessfully supplement theirs. 


EAGLE 


SINCE 1843 THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO PICHER 
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What Chart Readers See Ahead 


The stock averages hit highs for the 
year this week—and the impact sent 
investors scurrying for signals to con- 
firm or deny whether this means a new 
bull market is under way. 
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Investors are hopefully scanning the 
primary gauges you see in the charts 


above—the daily record of the averages 


and the trading volume. And they are 
looking eagerly to that small but dedi- 


cated cult—the stock market chartists— 
to see if their more obstruse readings 
give anv indication that the market is 
headed higher 


Almost to a man, members of the 
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AUTOMATICALLY... 
COUNT ON ODHNER! 


t's the fast, sure, dependable way 
to adc, subtract, and multiply. Be- 
cause ODHNER has the efficient 
time-saving Automatic Short-Cut, 
plus the Magic-Multiplier Row—you 
select your multiplier easily, with 
no more cycle counting. It means 
automatic multiplication! ODHNER 
Adding Machines count faster— 





one third the standard time...and 
last longer—multiply with a fraction 
of the customary wear. So for speed 
and durability — automatically... 
always count on ODHNER. 


Pioneering in Calculators 


since 1884, Manual and Electric. 


FACIT, INC. 


2TH AVE.. NEW YORK 16. N.Y 


235 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 


See your Classified Phone Book 


or write above address 
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cult say no. Whether they are orthodox 
Dow theorists, like Perry Greiner, of 
Rhea, Greiner & Co., or odd-lot dev- 
otees, like Sander Landfield, of Car- 
lisle & Jacquelin, market technicians 
see nothing in their mystical numbers 
that suggests to them anything more 
than a temporary rally in stock 
prices. 

Greiner, in true Dow fashion, calls 
the new highs “a secondary move,” in 
no way to be confused with “the mar- 
ket’s primary move, which still is down- 
ward.” Landfield thinks part of the 
rise stems from the increased “short” 
position of odd-lot buyers, but he says 
his studies show the averages will tend 
down. John Magee, of Technical Anal- 
vsis of Stock Trends, an advisory service 
which applies Dow theory to individual 
stocks, thinks the favorable action of 
individual issues has carried the market 
to its new highs. But he says the ma- 
jor move still is down. 
¢ Records—These prognostications will 
not make Wall Street jump to execute 
buy and sell orders. The chartists speak 
in such esoteric language that they of- 
ten appear to be straddling the fence. 
Besides, their record of accuracy still 
is hotly debated. 

But over the past 10 years, chartists 
have done extremely well by studying 
the movements of trend lines, resistance 
and support areas, and the sundry other 
symbols they follow—‘“flags” and ‘“‘pen- 


nants,” “rounded shoulders,” “coils” 
and “cradles,” and “dropping neck- 
lines.” And many professionals have 


learned to mix a little chart reading in 
with their own fundamental data to 
spot market trends. 

¢ Theme and Variations—Each techni- 
cian, of course, uses his own methods. 
But all owe allegiance to Charles H. 
Dow, creator of the Dow theory, who 
set up the basic principle that the 
movement of an average price of a rep- 
resentative group of stocks, such as in- 
dustrials and rails, tends to persist in 
one direction—once the direction is 
firmly established. However, Dow al 
lowed for minor reversals—or “‘correc- 
tions.” And Greiner, for one, savs the 
current market is making such a minor 
move now. 

Nowadays, the unadorned Dow the- 
ory is usually shunted aside. It’s con- 
sidered too general; it either gives its 
signal too late, or it is often downright 
wrong. But the theory has been sub- 
jected to a great many refinements, and 
chart reading is regarded as an esoteric 
but useful tool by most Wall Street 
professionals. ; 
¢ Three Views—Regardless of the var- 
iations used, however, most technicians 
today feel the market is overplaying its 
hand. “It would seem premature,” savs 
Greiner, “to think that stocks have 
recorded their lows.”” On the basis of 
past experience, he says, recent “‘tech- 


nical signs near the established lows 
show little resemblance to the low- 
volume type of action found near the 
endings of most previous bear markets.” 
He adds that it would be foolhardy to 
dismiss the parallel between the present 
rally and the prolonged false rise from 
November, 1929, to April, 1930. 

Non-Dow theorists don’t take such 
an adamant view. Magee, who claims 
that market action now makes him 
stand “just a little to the bullish side of 
center,” says the present highs are 
merely part of an intermediate rally, 
that no reversal of the major downward 
trend is yet evident. But he stoutly 
maintains that though “you cannot buy 
the averages, there are many good 
stocks to be bought that will appreciate 
in the near-term.” 

Landfield says “the market is not in 
a position to go on a protracted upward 
swing.” He bases this partly on the as- 
sumption that the ratio of odd-lot buy- 
ing to round-lots is about to run up. 
That’s a sign of technical weakness, he 
says, because it means there is too much 
public buying of a speculative nature. 

But Landfield agrees that some groups 
—he mentions the oils, for one—will sus- 
tain themselves better than others even 
if the market breaks down, as he ex- 
pects. 
¢ Rosier—One of the more optimistic 
technicians is Edmund W. Tabell, of 
Walston & Co. (BW —Sep.15’56,p96). 
Tabell, unlike the majority of chart 
readers, doesn’t rely solely on charts. 
Rather, he uses them as a nucleus for 
broader studies, relies on the whole 
combination as a market forecaster. 
Point-and-figure analysis—the _ trade 
name for Tabell’s form—focuses on the 
past action of stock prices as a gauge of 
future moves. And from his array of 
some 1,500 charts, including studies on 
volume, confidence, railroad bonds, and 
“central value,” Tabell concludes 
there’s little chance that the market will 
test its October low of 419. 

But while he feels the market aver- 
ages aren’t going too far in any one 
direction (“perhaps 480 to 420’), he 
also believes that many stocks will show 
bullish tendencies. He _ particularly 
points to the utilities, food chains, 
tobaccos, finance, and drugs. 

With Tabell, the main concern now 
is trying to time the true upward pene- 
tration. His studies show that there 
now has been a longer period in which 
advancing issues have predominated 
over declining ones than at any time 
since late 1955—an indication of an 
upcoming advance. 
¢ Waming—But Tabell, along with 
the overwhelming majoiity of techni- 
cians, doesn’t think he’s infallible. 
In fact, all warn the amateur investor 
to be chary of charts. “It’s not cut- 
and-dried,” says odd-lot reader Land- 
field. END 
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NO CALCULATED RISK...WITH FACIT 


Engineers—erecting giant steel structures, creating wonders of 
functional beau solve their calculating problems with FACIT. 
Designed to perform with speed and accuracy, FACIT is as 
indispensable to the office worker as it is to the engineer on 
the building site. Multiplies, divides, adds, and subtracts all— 
with only ten keys and the five fingers of one hand. 
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Are drab, 
old-fashioned 
chairs 
costing you? 





Then... 
new hylites 
by Marble 
area 


sound 
investment 


It's not good business to have 
dowdy, uncomfortable chairs in your 
office. To guests, office appearance 
is an initial yardstick of your com- 
pany’s abilities. Office personnel 
work better, faster in attractive, 
comfortable surroundings they can 
be proud of. 

That's why smart businessmen real- 
ize that a small investment in up-to- 
date office chairs, like these new 
Hylites, pays big dividends. Glow- 
ing color, gracious comfort and 
fresh, flowing contemporary design 
breathe energy and success .. . 
make your office attractive for 
many years. 

They're on display at your Marble 
dealers. For a helpful 
guide to your office re- 
modeling, write today 
for your free copy of 
“Fine Office Chairs 
by Marble.’ ‘ 








Bedtora One 





° 


The World’s Largest Selection of 
Fine Office Seating 


Contemporary + Modern + Traditional 
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In the Markets 


The Bond Market Begins Edging Upward Again 
After Gyrating Ever Since Last November 


Bond prices this week showed signs of strengthening after a 
short but sharp tumble. 

The rise in prices was modest but widespread. Ever since the 
Federal Reserve started easing credit last November, the bond 
market has been fluctuating widely. At first, prices rose abruptly; 
then they backed down. There was another steep climb last 
month, and this, too, gave way to a decline. But the drops were 
not so severe as the increases—so that, by and large, bond prices 
have moved higher. 

Now there are indications that the market will climb again, 
but not in the rampaging manner that characterized its previous 
hikes. Bond dealers think a more orderly rise will prevent the 
sharp technical reactions that pushed prices down. Of course, 
bond men always favor stability—something that has been com- 
pletely lacking this year. 

There are two main influences on today’s bond market, and, 
at the moment, the two are slightly in conflict: 

* The Federal Reserve is pursuing a policy of active ease, in 
order to lower interest costs and encourage borrowing. 

¢ But the U.S. Treasury is competing with other borrowers— 
state and local governments, industrial corporations, utilities—for 
funds available in the market, and this tends to hold interest 
rates up. 

Privately, Fed officials have made clear that credit policy will 
continue easy, and further action, including new reductions in 
reserve requirements, is considered likely. But the bond market 
is worried for fear the Treasury will attempt to market some 
long-term issue next month—which would work against the rise 
in bond prices and the lowering of yields. The Treasury has not 
yet decided what course to take, but it will probably not make 
any strong attempt to attract new long-term funds. 

If the Treasury does not compete with other borrowers, then 
long-term rates should drop—and prices rise. William Hummer 
of Chicago’s Wayne Hummer & Co. points out that “there is 
now the widest gap between short-term and long-term yields 
since World War II.” With the Fed making funds available, 
the present short-term ease should work its way through to the 
long-term sector. Bond expert Theodore Goldsmith, for instance, 
looks for a return to the pattern of 1954, when long-term Treasury 
bonds sold below 23%. Thev are now selling just under 33%. 


Fed Wants to Clarify and Stiffen Laws 
Regulating Bank Holding Companies 


Recommendations for 25 changes in the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act were forwarded to Congress this week by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, which administers 
the law. Many of the recommendations are technical, designed 
to clear up ambiguous language of the 1956 law. Some—if adopted 
by Congress—would tighten enforcement of the act. Sample: 
The Federal Reserve wants to end a provision that allows an in- 
dividual bank in a holding company system to absorb another 
bank without prior approval of the board. 
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The cans that came to dinner 


Swish! And a tinned-steel can is open to solve any 
one of the housewife’s many different meal prob- 
lems. In fact, entire meals —from rare delicacies to 
everyday staples—can be dished up in a jiffy from 
the amazing variety of readily available canned foods. 


Yes, today’s canned foods solve countless meal prob- 
lems. Thanks in a large part to Wheeling Steel’s 
Ductillite. You see “tin cans” are actuaily 99°; steel, 
with a coating of tin. These metals are combined because 


steel is the strongest packaging material known... and 


tin further safeguards your family’s health by pro- 
tecting the fresh-packed quality of the can’s contents. 


When it was introduced three decades ago, Wheeling’s 
Ductillite revolutionized the canning industry — making 
possible tough, more reliable cans that are so inexpensive 
they can be discarded once they're used. And Wheeling’s 
Ductillite is even better today because of our recently 
completed $35 million improvement program. 
You can always rely on steel Wheeling 
steel! Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 


West Virginia. 11S WHEELING STEEL 











Overseas air cargo is more than a 
means of speeding goods to market. 

It is a way to build business, increase 
a company’s potential at home and 
abroad 

No executive can afford to ignore these 
important facts 


Today it is possible to ship by air for 


Fastest Delivery to all 
No other ur 


Fastest 


the world 








Reserva- 
tions, Space can be con 


( lipper 


ine can match Pan Am’s firmed electronically in 4 
number of direct flights seconds, Reserved or un 
to and from all 6 conti reserved, al 

nents of the world. Cargo is ¢ rpedited,. 

*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


less than by sea. Air cargo saves on 
crating. has no “hidden” charges. 


Swift air delivery opens new markets, 
spurs repeat orders, allows you to 
reduce inventory and eliminate over- 


seas warehousing. 


Air cargo shortens the gap between 
manufacture and delivery, smooths out 


Most 
air cargo carrier 
handles 71 
seas cargo than any other 
airline. You get 


service all the way! 


Experienced 
Pan Am 
more over 
and 
expert 


PAN ANI 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 


October 15, 
lighter-than-air cargo carrier. 


Most Modern air fleet. 
Up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment includes pressurized 
temperature-con- 
trolled planes for even 
the most “delicate” cargo. 





1924—First transatlantic 


crossing by 


The German dirigible 


ZR-3, “a commercial vessel, capable of transporting 
a liberal quantity of 


cargo across the Atlantic or 


farther,” flew from Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst. 


What can the ZR-3 teach 


the chairman of the board? 


production flow. speeds up payments. 


And only Pan American offers the Pan 
Am Profit Lift—the most comprehen- 
sive service of ANY overseas Cargo 
carrier. 

For further information. contact your 
cargo agent. forwarder, Pan Am or 
local airline. 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


“Doorstep” Service 
from anywhere in the U.S. 
Just 
agent, forwarder, 


contact your cargo 
PAA, 


or local airline. Pan Am 
does the rest. 


CLULOPPeER CARGO. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK That lovely old house in the country may turn out to be an impossible 

MAY 10. 1958 devil when it comes to repairing, remodeling, modernizing. Obviously, you 
. can run into disaster if you buy without first sounding out the “guts” of the 

structure—and for this you’ll eventually need a professional. 





f There are some basic points, though, that you can check yourself, to 
decide whether an old house is worth an expert’s appraisal. 


Start by eying the whole structure. First, see if the ridge of the roof is 
straight. A sag may look picturesque, but it indicates a partial collapse of 
A BUSINESS WEEK the roof framing, which means a costly roof rebuilding job, and, maybe, a 
rebuilding of the upper wall frames if the house is frame. (There are excep- 
tions: the intended “dip” in some Dutch colonials, for example.) 








SERVICE Now eye the corners. They should form straight, vertical lines; any 
lopsidedness you can spot with the naked eye means a weak foundation, or 
house frame, or both. The same is true where you see walls that bulge. 
Cracked walls, of course, are another sign of settling; they don’t mean the 
house is ready to fall, but they do mean some structural weakness that may 
be extremely expensive to repair. 


Next, check the basement. If the walls are stones laid up without mortar, 
they may be risky—and probably bulge inward in places. Here rebuilding 
costs may be so high as to rule out the house. In any case, you can be sure 
that these walls will gradually but inevitably lose more strength and lean 
farther and farther inward. 


Even if the basement walls are solid masonry, check carefully for cracks 
and bulges. Serious cracking—or a dirt floor—probably means an “un- 
healthy” structure, prone to dampness, settling, weakness, maybe termites. 


Take a knife and probe the basement timbers, paying special attention 
to wood parts that contact the walls or flooring. (‘‘Sills” that rest flat on 
top of the walls are a special danger point.) If the blade goes in easily more 
than an inch or so, then decay is well advanced. 


Replacement of a few wood pieces is safe and not too costly. But a 
cellar riddled with many rotted timbers means an expensive job—and prob- 
ably a house that should be passed up. (Don’t worry too much about minor 
cracks in the wood, though, if there’s no evidence of decay.) 


Termites, of course, spell death to many an old house. Look for narrow 
termite shelter tubes (long tunnels of mud) running up the foundation wails 
Tubes are positive evidence, but their absence is no sure indication that 
the bugs haven’t invaded. Knife probing, again, is your best test. 

But don’t be scared away too quickly if you spot some termite damage. 
Sometimes safe repair costs little—if the damage is limited. 


Here are a few other quick-check points: 


¢ Insulation. Peeling on the outside of a frame house may mean a faulty 
insulation job—with too much moisture retained 


¢ Firestopping. Ask about firestopping in the walls. Without it, a fire in 
the basement or first floor can sweep up fast—because of the lack of in-wall 
timbers to break the updraft. 


¢ Roof covering. Water stains on the underside of the roof and on the 
top-floor walls near the ceilings are sure signs of leaks. 


¢ Chimneys. Unlined chimneys with thin walls—say, the thickness of a 
single brick—are dangerous, especially if used with a furnace converted 
PAGE 105 from coal to oil. Warning: Fireclay lining at the top of a chimney is no 
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proof that it’s lined all the way down. Another hazard: a chimney supported 
at its base by a wooden beam. Only masonry is safe. 


¢ Fireplaces. Test by building a fire, and check to be sure there’s a 
damper above Smoke around the face means some fault in construction. 


¢ Wiring. Don’t be misled by the number of outlets. A 10- or 12-room 
house needs about eight or 10 circuits for modern operation; an old house 
is apt to have only two or four. 


* Plumbing. One simple test: Open all faucets in the bathroom. A strong 
flow of clear water probably means good usable piping; a weak or discolored 
flow means an expensive replacement job. Test the kitchen, too. 


Architects’ fees vary, but the usual hourly rate is $10 or $15, for inspec- 
tion and travel-time. If you have no contact, call the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects; many chapters have listings of members 
who work for specified fees, for appraisal, consultation, etc. 


Having fun trying out your new boat? The boat salesman usually can 
give you elementary instructions, but two nationwide organizations provide 
full courses in responsible boat operation: 


¢ U.S. Power Squadrons. Local units conduct a free piloting course (10 
two-hour sessions). Lectures cover equipment, government regulations, 
right-of-way rules, seamanship, safety afloat, the mariner’s compass, aids to 
navigation, charts and piloting, manners and customs on shipboard. Ad- 
vanced courses include: seamanship, advanced piloting, junior navigator, 
and navigator. Write to National Hdqrs., U.S. Power Squadrons, P.O. Box 
510, Englewood, N. J. 


¢ U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary. Training is offered as a community service. 
Three types of instruction are available: outboard motors and boats, one 
lesson; basic seamanship and safe boat handling, eight lessons; or condensed 
version of eight-lesson course in three lessons—which can be taken over a 
weekend. Inquire of Chief Director of Auxiliary, U.S. Coast Guard, 1300 
E St., N.W., Washington 25, D.C., for information on nearest classes. 


Especially recommended for amateur boatsmen is Piloting, Seamanship 
and Small Boat Handling, by Charles F. cee aaa (Motor Boating, 572 Madi- 
son Ave., New York; $4). 


Potpourri: Do sunglasses sometimes give you the feeling you’re missing 
something? If so, you might ask your optician about American Optical Co.’s 
new “True-Color” lenses, said to give almost perfect rendition of color 

. Also new on the market is the ballpoint Capri Mark III pen, by Paper 
Mate, which writes on cellophane tape, plastics, glossy photos—and paper 
($2.49) . . . Making life easier, too, is the new 2.5 liter can of Oilzum for 
servicing smali imported cars; before, a garage attendant would have to 
open three quart cans for the proper amount, resulting in leftover oi] . . . 
And for outboard motorboat fans, Karr Engineering Corp., of Palo Alto, 
Calif., is coming out with a two-way portable radiotelephone; it’s priced at 
$299 and will be available nationally later this month. Heretofore similar 
equipment was confined to larger boats. 


Recordings by Van Cliburn, youthful American winner of the first 
Tchaikovsky International Pianist Competition in Moscow, will be available 
early in June, according to an announcement by RCA Victor. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 10, 1958, issue—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Rough and tough around-the-clock construction jobs 


call for... 


Delco-Remy Heavy-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to keep power equipment running dependably 


Earthmovers and other heavy-duty construction vehicles 
often work around the clock—with extra lights, two- 
way radios and other power equipment all getting full 
play. Top electrical demand like this calls for tough 
electrical equipment able to deliver high output regard- 
less of dust, moisture, vibration or temperature extremes. 


Delco-Remy’s newly designed, totally enclosed shrouded 
generators, for example, more than meet the demand 
for high capacity and dependable, dust-proof operation 
—both essential in off-the-road service. In fact, Delco- 
Remy forced-air cooling makes it possible for you to 
get up to twice the former electrical output in the same 
frame size. Thus, when the right new Delco-Remy 
shrouded generator is teamed with a matching Delco- 
Remy regulator, the battery stays charged, is protected 
against over-charging and cycling effects. 

New Delco-Remy double-output shrouded generators 
are available in 6- 12- and 24-volt types. Specify Delco- 
Remy electrical equipment, including the new longer 
life Delco batteries, for the new equipment you order, 
or when you modernize present equipment. 


Model 1106921 is typical of a new 
series of totally enclosed, forced-air 
cooled d.c. generators, specially 
designed for earthmovers and simi- 
lar off-the-road equipment. This 
12-volt unit offers maximum output 
of 40 amperes at operating speeds. 





GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 


Delco-Remy 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 





VIDENE 
IS HERE 


VIDENE is the name, newest of the new. 
IT IS an unrivaled super film developed by Goodyear. 


IT IS a new polyester that is useful at tempera- 
tures ranging from -20° to 200°F 


IT HAS great resistance to chemical stain and 
grease, excellent electrical properties, is dimen- 
sionally stable. 

IT HAS phenomenal abrasion resistance. (Exam- 
ple: it has double to eight times that of the best 
surfacing materials now on the market.) 

IT CAN take extremely high “draw’—will go as 
far as any material to which it is laminated with- 
out rupturing or breaking. 


Excellent Resistance to Aging 


IT RESISTS outdoor aging to a degree never 
before achieved in any surfacing and laminating 
film (tests still in process on the Florida seacoast 
and Arizona deserts, in their second year, show 


no weathering effects or color fade). 


IT CAN be applied to almost any surface—wood, 
metal, cardboard, glass, paper, foil and most plas- 
tics—without requiring an adhesive. 


IT CAN be stretch-laminated, used as a “dry 
adhesive.” 


And, though in its original state VIDENE is either 
a transparent or translucent film, it can be reverse- 
printed to faithfully reproduce any surface, pat- 
tern or scene which can be color-photographed— 
carry any printing technique. 


IN SHORT: VIDENE IS A UNIQUE LAMINAT- 
ING FILM WHICH CAN ADD EXQUISITE 
BEAUTY AND PHENOMENAL DURABILITY 
TO A HOST OF PRODUCTS. 


What kind of products? Here area few of the many: 


IT WILL, applied to aluminum, build skyscrapers 
of breath-taking colors, beauty and permanence— 


TOPS ANYTHING! 


---A SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ACHIEVEMENT OF 


enebeniiis GOOD yp 





Here Are Facts About The Sensational 
Break-Through In Plastics Engineering 


Achieved by Goodyear—how it stands 
to affect and improve a host of products, 


rom skyscrapers to smoked ham! 


yet costs less than other surface treatments, per- 
forms better. 


IT WILL, applied to plywood, provide hand-rubbed 
effects on paneling in the widest range of exotic 
wood grains. 

IT WILL, applied to flat sheet metal, be formed 
into the most beautiful automobile dashboards, 
refrigerator cabinets and other difficult double- 
contoured metal surfaces ever to be attractively 
“finished” before they are shaped. 


IT WILL, applied to wall building materials, pro- 
vide a beautiful, lasting surface that washes like 
glass—wears like iron. (And you can have gloss, 
semi-gloss, dull or embossed surfaces—permanently 
finished to last and last.) 


A New Boon for Foods, Too 
A special VIDENE packaging film will deliver the 
finest “freezer ready” fowl—the snuggest, best- 
protected smoked hams and bacons in the industry. 


In packaging, it will make possible heat-seal car- 
tons—seal moisture out or in, make cartons which 
safeguard the pure, fine tasté of milk. 

And more: 

On automobile side panels and rails it will with- 
stand salt spray, sand abrasion, weathering, like 
few surfaces ever known—and none at its price. 
It stands to alter the course of the whole hydro- 
graphic map field, to produce decals of never- 
before-matched durability, reflective highway 
lighting of sensational longevity. 


Only Part of the Story 

VIDENE is here—a new Goodyear engineering 
advance of major importance. Just how important 
is only partially indicated above. 

Production for 1958 is limited—and will be sold 
on allocation—until the huge new VIDENE facility, 
now under way, goes into operation. But the time 
to investigate is now. 


= > m> AN INVITATION: 


We invite all manufacturers and engineers 


who feel this development may change the face 


and better the competitive position of their product group, 


to write for full VIDENE information. 


EAR 


Goodyear, Plastic Film and Sheeting 
Sales Dept. Q-8727, Akron 16, Ohio 


Videne, a Polyester film-T.M. The G ire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 








HIGH-SPEED DATA PROCESSING 


Just Published—Shows you the im- 
portant principles and techniques § for 
processing data at high speeds. Covers 
the three main aspects of the subject 
machine descriptions, coding and pro- 
cramming, and business applications. A 
hypothetical machine is used as a model 
give the fundamentals of all data 
processors, how they work, and how to 
use them, By C. C. Gotlieb and J. N. P. 
Hume, both of U. of 
Toronto. 352 pp., 6x 9, 
76 «tables, 83 illus., 

$9.50. 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE 
to ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTERS 


Gives ma ement fac- 

tual, realistic informa- 

tion on electronic com 

puting systems — what 

these machines are, their 
advantages and disad 

and What results can be antici 
hrough their use (utlines complete 
for deciding whether or not to 
on ctronic system and for making 

mm from present methods to 

ele ocedures. By Wm. D. Bell, 401 
pp., ‘6. x 9, ‘92 illus., $6.50 





ACCOUNTING and the ANALYSIS 
of FINANCIAL DATA 


dust Published—Explains how account- 
ing and financial forms and reports are 
interpreted by businessmen to reach 
more profitable decisions. Thorough ex- 
planations of accounting procedures 
what forms and types of reports to use, 
what to look for when analyzing this 
material, and accounting techniques for 
such special fields as sales, product costs 
ind taxes, By E. E. Easten and Byron 
L. Newton, beth of Ore- 

gon State College. 449 

pp.. 6 x 9, 80 charts and 

tables, $7.00. 


BUSINESS CYCLES 
and ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Just’ Published—A systematic explana- 


tion of the growth of demand and th« 
causes of fluctuations Includes a de 
aliled discussion of what determines in- 
v 
—a 


vestment and consumption. The author 
inalyzes the influence of corporate 
financing on business investment and the 
relation of competition to investment 
Clearly shows the causes of past busi- 
ness fluc tuations, especially the depres 

sion of the 30's. By J. 8. Duesenberry, 


Harvard U. “S41 pp., 6 x 9, $6.50 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept BW- w-§- to 
327 W. 4ist St.. N.V.C. 36 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exe 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit ae 
bookis) I keep, plus few cents for delivery cost 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
eturn privilege.) 
_] Gotlieb & Hume—High-Speed Data Proc., $9.50 
} Bell-Mgt. Guide to Electr. Computers, $6.50 
Easton & Newton -Acet. & Analysis of Financial 
a Data, $7.00 
Duesenberry—Bus. Cycles & Eco. Growth, $6.50 


(PRINT) 
Name 


ty Zone.... State 
ompany 
Position 


For price and terms outside * Ss 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.C 
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In Washington 


AEC Announces Proposals to Build 
Reactors for Public Power Agencies 


Chmn. Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
readying himself to meet Democratic criticism that AEC’s power 
program is lagging. 

Strauss has announced tentative approval, after two years of 
negotiation and study, of arrangements under which AEC will 
build two atomic reactors for sale of steam to public power agen- 
cies at Elk River, Minn., and Piqua, Ohio. 

¢ AEC has notified the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy that 
it has reached a basis for agreement with the Nuclear Products- 
Erco Div. of ACF Industries and the Rural Cooperative Power 
Assn. of Elk River for construction of a 22,000-kw. boiling water 
reactor fueled by a mixture of thorium and uranium oxides. AEC 
would provide $11,450,000 for the project. 

¢ The commission’s agreement with the city of Piqua and the 
Atomic International Div. of North American Aviation calls for 
$13.2-million in federal aid for a 12,500-kw. reactor moderated 
and cooled by a high boiling point hydrocarbon. 

Congress has authority to reject the proposals. 

Strauss has been accused by Democrats and the National Rural 
Electric Cooperation Assn. of dragging his heels on getting these 
projects under way. Congressional sources don’t believe it’s any 
coincidence that AEC clearance comes on the eve of joint com 
mittee hearings into the commission’s program. Strauss, in re 
futing claims that a “crash” program is needed, also is expected to 
cite AEC’s recent proposal to help the Carolinas & Virginia 
Nuclear Power Associates build an advanced type reactor. 


Highway Boss Tallamy Proposes Tough Rules 


On Locating Billboards Along Highways 


The new rules regulating the number and placement of bill- 
boards along the 40,000-mile interstate highway system will be 
extremely tough if Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy 
has his way. Tallamy’s proposals haven’t been made official yet, 
but they were the hottest topic of conversation at a meeting of 
state highway officials last week. 

This is what Tallamy suggests: 

Only official highway signs would be permitted within two 
miles of any interchange; within this zone, no private billboard 
would be allowed on the 660 ft. of private property that lies on 
either side of the highway right-of-way. A limited number of 
advertising signs would be permitted in the 660-ft. regulated area 
for a two-mile stretch along the highway beginning at the outer 
limits of the two-mile interchange zone. But only a business 
located 12 highway miles or less from an interchange would be 
eligible to erect such signs. Erection of advertising signs would 
be confined to this two-mile stretch. Such regulations would 
apply only to rural mileage and not to urban areas. 

A set of billboard regulations will be issued shortly by Com- 
merce Secy. Weeks, under a controversial section of the anti- 
recession highway law. States that comply with the regulations 
will get an extra chunk of federal highway construction money. 
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CRYSTAL OF SILENCE... 
IN A NOISY UNIVERSE! 


Philco eliminates unwanted cosmic and terrestrial noise. . 
with advanced crystal research ! 


The jumble of unwanted sounds that scientists call nosse, has always put 
a practical limit on the effective use of radar, microwave and a 
Natural radiation and inherent equipment noise tend to block elec- 
tronic amplification of vitally important communications signals at 
high frequencies 

Philco research scientists, working towards practical solutions to this 
problem, have achieved tremendous success with advanced semi- 
conductor crystals. As early as 1954, Philco produced perfect crystal 
structures which reduced noise as much as ten times below any other 
known level and Philco is still a leader in this important scientific 
area. Here is another example of Philco leadership. . . engineering 
capacity to solve the most complex problems 

To meet the challenge of advancing technology, support the rapid 
expansion of scientific education. At Philco, opportunities are unlimited 
in electronic research and engineering—transistor circuit applications— 
computer logic design, test and evaluation and input/output equip- 


~— PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4704 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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GEODESIC section, in prefabricated steel, swings into place at huge dome built in Baton Rouge by Union Tank from Fuller designs. 


Fuller's Domes Catch On at Last 


If we ever build a base on the moon, 
vou can bet it will be roofed over with 
! Fuller dome + 

his vision of the future comes from 
in engineer who happened to be pres 
ent recently when a Marine helicopter 
hoisted dome 
off a field and spun it away beyond the 
horizon. Geodesic domes—just about 
the lightest mgid structures ever made 

ire the most successful product of 25 
vears of uncompromising iconoclasm in 
engineering and design by the contro 
ersial R. Buckminster Fuller (cover 
¢ Down to Earth—In the last two vears, 
industry has discovered that Fuller’s 
domes make a good deal of sense earth- 
bound, as well as on the moon. His 
visionary theories have suddenly 
found lots of backing. More than 70 
companies have signed up for licenses 
under Fuller design patents—and these 
include two very large companies in- 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is miass-producing aluminum 
lank Car Co. has 


a hangar-sized Geodesic 


once 


de ed 
domes, and Union 
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just completed a dome in Baton Rouge, 
La., that is probably the biggest free- 
span building now standing (pictures, 
above and page 124). 

Other concerns are using Fuller's 
design theory to make things from 
children’s jungle gyms to military shel- 
ters and Arctic radomes. This year, more 
than $5-million worth of Geodesic 
domes will rise, and if several other big 
projects move from planning to produc 
tion, the dollar value will zoom far 
higher. Homasote Co. in Trenton, N. J., 
plans a fiberboard building called a 
Domasote, and Pease Woodwork Co., 
Inc., a big home prefabricator in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is giving significant backing 
to a venture known as Plydomes, Inc. 

Since Fuller has tight patent control, 
he will collect royalties on all these 
applications of his theory. 


|. Comprehensive Designer 


Buckminster Fuller has waited some 
30 vears for his work to reach this stage 


of commercial success. In 1927, he 
abandoned the business of building 
prefabricated structures with his father- 
in-law, James Monroe Hulett, a top 
architect and educator, to devote full 
time to his own radical theories of de- 
sign. Ever since, Fuller has been a 
center of storm. 

Detractors have branded him “the 
man with dome house fixation,” a de- 
signer of impractical “living machines” 
who wants to “plug people into the 
landscape,” and even “failure-prone.” 
On the other side, some architects, 
engineers, and educators credit Fuller 
for contributing more fresh thinking to 
technology than any other living man. 
Besides his remarkable dome structures, 
he has developed a new system of 
structural geometry and a mine of 
other inspiring new ideas. 
¢ Background—Both sides can find 
ample evidence for their opinions. 
Fuller is certainly not a success on the 
profit and loss statement—yet. He has 
supported himself and his family with a 
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An automatic ultrasonic welder 
makes tack welds without heat 
at the rate of 200 inches per 
minute. 

& 
Miniature mercury lamps are 
being used in batteries of twelve 
for night aerial photography. An 
area of sixteen square miles can 
be lighted from an altitude of 
20,000 feet. 

& 


A new electron microscope per- 
mits the examination of opaque 
specimens. 

& 
An electronic converter makes 
any radio an appliance timer. 

& 
A three-year test of a 43,000- 
pound ship’s propeller made of 
nialite (nickel-cadmium bronze) 
shows no wear caused by erosion 
or cavitation. 

& 
D. W. Kitchin and O. S. Pratt of 
Simplex recently made two major 
discoveries in studying corona 
spaces in cables — one, by ob- 
serving internal pressure de- 
crease, and another by mapping 
with silver cyanide solution. 

& 
A distillation column sixteen feet 
high and made entirely of glass is 
said to be the world’s largest. It 
will be used to make silicon car- 
bide with impurities of only one 
part in ten billion. 

&9 
It has been demonstrated for the 
first time that petroleum is a 
colloidal dispersion. This knowl- 
edge may help in obtaining 
greater recovery from existing 
oil reserves. 

9 
A giant machine to hold large 
assemblies for welding can lift, 
tilt and rotate weights up to 
forty tons. 

& 
A tiny photoflash bulb is said to 
give the same amount of light as 
one four times its size. It uses 
zirconium rolled to foil gauge. 


Over 1300 industrial concerns in 
this country are now using radio- 
active byproducts. About 200 
were added to this list during the 
last year. 

& 


Air power for generators in re- 
mote installations, such as aids 
to air or marine navigation, can 
be supplied by a modern wind- 
mill which has a _ thirty-foot, 
three-bladed “propeller.” It 
maintains constant speed. 

& 
Temperatures as high as 3500°F. 
are resisted by a new molded 
plastic. 

& 
Polyethylene is now made with 
an ultraviolet inhibitor and is 
said to last four times longer 
than the unprotected form. 


& 


Further information on these 
news items and on Simplex 
cable is available from any 
Simplex office. Please be 
specific in your requests. 

& 
Nuclear reactors may be used as 
economical sources of heat to 
convert coal into gaseous or 
liquid fuels. 

& 
A stereo cartridge to play the 
45-45 Westrex groove records is 
in production. 

& 
South Carolina is puiting its 
automobile drivers’ licenses on 
photosensitive, anodized alumi- 
num. They will be used for four 
years. 

& 
Speeds of 15,000 miles per hour 
and temperatures as high as 
18,000°F. can be reached mo- 
mentarily in a new wind tunnel 
being built to test missile nose 
cones. 

& 
“Silicone Insulation as Applied 
to Wire and Cable”’ is the title 
of a research paper by P. H. 
Ware of Simplex. This insulation 
is trade named ‘‘ Thermoplex’’. 


** The American manufacturers of transoceanic telephone cables”’ 


bags and multi-walled sacks. It 
stretches under tension and is 


A portable scale that needs no 
pit is made for roadside weigh- 
ing. It can handle vehicles sixty 
feet long weighing seventy tons. 


62 


Protection plus 


C-L-X (sealex) is a continuous, light- 
weight, exterior metallic cable sheath 
recently introduced by Simplex. Im- 
pervious to gases, chemicals and water, 
C-L-X is ideal for almost any insialla- 
tion including aerial applications, in- 
dustrial distribution and direct burial, 
as shown above. Practically any type 
of cable core can be used for such appli- 
cations as power, control, signal and 
communication installations. 

Other features include extreme pli- 
ability, ease of handling, long life, easy 
installation and relocation, and color 
coding for voltage or circuit identifica- 
tion. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 





Businesslike in Operation... 
Economical in Maintenance— 


JOHN DEERE Industrial EQUIPMENT 


Shown here is the new John Deere 
Crawler-Dozer, one of a complete 
line of low-cost, big-capacity John 
Deere Crawler units specially engi- 
neered for industrial use. 


Bvsrnssuxe — that’s the word for 
these new John Deere Industrial units. 
Trim and efficient, they are business- 
like in the eager way they accept more 
than their share of the work load. They 
are businesslike in their way of cut- 
ting production corners and trimming 
operating costs to a new low figure. 
And they are businesslike in their 
stay-on-the-job stamina, and their 
easy, economical upkeep. 

Accustomed to businesslike ap- 
praisal of equipment, you'll find that 
by all the usual yardsticks John Deere 
Industrial Equipment fits exactly one 
of your biggest needs—for highly ma- 
neuverable, compact units that are 
capable, economical, and built to more 
than pay their way over a long life 
span. 


There's a John Deere Wheel or 
Crawler Tractor-Loader to handle 
your materizis-handling jobs at 
rock-bottom costs. 


Engineered for Industry 


¢ Commercial Construction 

¢ Logging and Clearing 

¢ Home Building, Landscaping 

¢ Road and Streets 

¢ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

¢ Oil and Gas 

¢ Public Works 

¢ Public Utilities 

¢ Plumbing and Heating 

e Manufacturing and 
Warehousing 


JOHN DEERE 
Industriel rractrors and Equipment 





For Further Information Write JOHN DEERE, Industrial Division * Moline, Il. 
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succession of jobs that almost defy 
classification. To name a few, he has 
been a research consultant for Phelps 
Dodge Corp.; researcher for American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.; an 
editor and publisher; a conventional 
builder; a naval officer (during World 
War I), and chief of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare’s mechanical engineer- 
ing section (during World War II). 
In postwar years, he has lectured and 
taught on a back-breaking schedule that 
includes more than 60 colleges and 
universities. 

It’s almost impossible to categorize 
Fuller except in such improvised terms 
as technologist-philosopher. He tends 
to think of himself as a “comprehensive 
designer” rather than as an architect. 
Sometimes, he shrugs off persistent 
questions with: “Officially, I’m a ma- 
chinist.”. That stems from an appren- 
ticeship he put in with cotton mill ma- 
chinery makers, after he “was expelled 
from Harvard—officially for cutting 
classes but actually for general irrespon- 
sibility.” 
¢ Dymaxion’s Man—Fuller’s descrip 
tion of himself as a “comprehensive 
designer” is probably as close as anvy- 
one can come. He struck out on that 
course in 1927, repulsed by what he 
considered the lack of efficiency and 
foresight in the building industry. He 
decided then something of which he is 
still convinced: It will be impossible to 
shelter coming generations efficientl 
unless modern concepts of construction 
methods and use of materials are in- 
troduced into building. He advocates 
using high-strength, lightweight mate 
rials as efficiently in building as the 
are in shipbuilding and aircraft. 

Fuller by no means confines his in- 
genuity to building. He designed and 
produced a radical automobile of su- 
perior working order; in 1927 he pro- 
duced a working model of a vertical 
take-off aircraft of the fiving-bedstead 
type, powered by jets; and he designed 
and produced an improved projection 
for global maps. 

To Fuller, all these accomplish- 
ments are related in that they all stem 
from his almost fanatic adherence to the 
concept of adequate preplanning and 
design—which he calls Dymaxion. 
Dymaxion, compounded from “‘dy- 
namic” and “maximum,” implies to 
Fuller “the maximum gain of advan- 
tage from minimum energy output.” He 
applies this to his houses, which are 
lighter and use materials more effici- 
ently than the ordinary, and which, he 
is sure, would be cheaper, too, if they 
were mass-produced; to his industnal 
domes, and to all his other projects. 
¢ Source of the Mystique—Fuller traces 
his almost mystical devotion to tech- 
nological preplanning to his early life 
in Maine, where his aunt, Margaret 
Fuller, edited the transcendentalist 
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How to increase 
plant efficiency 
more than 20% 


It has been accomplished repeatedly— 
through an investment in comfort, clean- 
liness and quiet that improves morale, 
increases energy, cuts down absenteeism 
and job-jumping. Yes—installation of 
General Electric Zone-by-Zone Air Con- 
ditioning can increase plant efficiency 
more than 20%—and less than 2% in- 
creased efficiency pays for it. 


Save 7 ways — 

Install General Electric 
Zone-by-Zone 

Air Conditioning 


1. Installation requires no major altera- 

tions or serious interruption to business. 

2. Space is no problem—ceiling-mounted 

units use no floor space — floor-mounted 

units may be stationed in or away from 

area served. 3. Air-cooled units use no 

water. 4. Individual zone control lets you 

' cool only the areas you want, when you 

Pogress /s Our Most Important Product avant, to the degree you want—servicing 

of one unit in no way hinders perform- 

G i hy 7 iy A L B t LE CTR H C ance of the others. 5. Units may be re- 

stationed in event of expansion—taken 

along in event of relocation. 6. Units carry 

General Electric's 5-year warranty on 

vital cooling parts. 7. No heavy initial out- 

lay involved—long term, flexible financing 

available. Eventually the investment will 
pay for itself. 

We will welcome an opportunity to tell 
you more about General Electric Zone-by- 
Zone Air Conditioning. Write to General 
Electric Company, Air Conditioning De- 
partment, 5 Lawrence St. Bloomfield N.J. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal* 
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FACZOLTONICS ® 


GC 


PUTTING THE 
SQUEEZE ON AN ATOM 


Pressure electricity . . . that curious phenomenon by which 
pressure applied to a piezoelectric material produces 
electrical energy. 

Science and industry uses this material and its phenomena in 
literally thousands of ways. . . in electronic, in sound and 
reproduction equipment, in instruments . . . as the triggering 
impulse in a multitude of electro-mechanical devices. 


Today, Clevite-produced piezoelectric materials are 
performing effectively in all these fields, as well as in the 
highly sensitive guidance and control systems of missiles 
and rockets for national defense. 


As a pioneer and leading developer of piezoelectric crystals 
and ceramics, Clevite possesses unrivaled experience. In this 
important field of production and application, with its 
developing potential, Clevite provides to industry and 
science today’s most advanced technology. 


CLEVITE corporATION, 17000 sT. CLAIR AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


DIVISIONS OF CLEVITE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE BRUSH INSTRUMENTS CLEVITE ORDNANCE 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVITE HARRIS PRODUCTS, INC. CLEVITE TRANSISTOR PRODUCTS IMTERMETALL, G6. m.b. i. 
Cleveland, Ohio Waltham, Mass. Dusseldorf, Germany 


CLEVITE LIMITED CLEVITE ELECTROWIC COMPONENTS CLEVITE RESEARCH CENTER 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


>) PRECISION COMPONENTS - 
j i E VI } E- INSTRUMENTATION - EQUIPMENT 
> AND WEAPONS FOR SCIENCE, 


ee en OMEOR MME INDUSTRY AND DEFENSE 
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for double assurance of quality 


— Another Progressive Step by PAGE! 


Top quality of materials has always 
been a distinguishing feature of PAGE 
Chain Link FENCE. This well-known 
value plus PAGE standards of work- 
manship in fence erecting by mem- 
bers of the Page Fence Association 
have given continuing assurance of 
reliable protection and good appear- 
ance. Now another forward step adds 
to value certainty. Each newly erected 
fence will be identified by a PAGE 
“REGISTERED” metal plate and a dated, 


Certificate will be given to the owner. 
Registration of your new Page Fence 
and certification of its quality are 
assurance of long, dependable service 
and lasting satisfaction. 

PAGE will help you to choose the 
RIGHT fence for YOU from a wide va- 
riety of fence styles and four supe- 
rior fabric materials —including the 
new ACCO Aluminized Fabric. For in- 
formation and name of nearest Associ- 
ation member, write for Folder DH-26. 


Address: PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters « Monessen, Pa. 


magazine Dial. One of her colleagues 
had been Ralph Waldo Emerson. ‘That 
environment, plus a fascination with the 
activities in Maine boatyards, steered , 
him into his career. 

Since then, Fuller has always been 
attracted to systematizing. Ballistics and 
logistics studies in the Navy started 
some of his most profitable ideas, such 
as air-transportable shelters. He does 
much of his own engineering in his own 
system of “energetic geometry,” a 
sophisticated type of spherical trigo 
nometry that is particularly good for 
handling stresses and energy flow, tor- 
sions, torques, and irregular truss sys- 
tems. 

Fuller’s predilection for systematic 
ideas has led to activity with the gen- 
eral semantics groups. In large part, 
though, this particular interest may 
come from his own difficulty in com- 
municating as clearly and rapidly as he 
would like. He has an endless flow of 
ideas coupled with limitless curiosity. 
Typically, he bubbles over with a mix- 
ture of engineering jargon, his own 
shorthand expressions, and sesquipe- 
dalian words. 

All this makes Fuller difficult to 
evaluate or compare with others of his 
breed. His ideas are in direct opposition 
to those of Frank Lloyd Wright (though 


numbered and signed Registration both call their architecture “organic’’), 
yet he has Wright’s iconoclasm, inde- 
pendence, and stubborn integrity. As an 
inventor, he is a tinkerer and master 
mechanic in the Kettering mold, yet he 
relates his tinkering to an_ over-all 
philosophic discipline—his ideas about 
energy conservation and efficiency. 
¢ Research Only—Fuller does his work 
chiefly through two concerns he has 
founded in Raleigh, N. C.—Geodesics, 
we ; Inc., which specializes in military pro- 
Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact jects such as an and prs Bh 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal table shelters, and Synergetics, Inc., 


Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. which does commercial design and pro- 


totyping. The — = — 
| had to find a plant site... only about 30, including students. 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 

NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 


Fuller considers them exclusively in the 
business of doing research and testing 
prototypes—and even if royalties of his 
Geodesic domes increase dramatically, 
he plans to keep them that way. So far, 
cperating expenses have come mostly 
from Fuller's own pocket and from 
design fees and royalties. Most, if not 
Mucbigen  YORK_ all, future earnings will go into ad- 
vancing his design concepts, he says. 

“We'll build only what others won't,” 
he declares. This isn’t so impractical as 
it might sound. “Usually,” he adds, 
“the moment a design is finished, 
somebody buys it.” 





MICHIGAN. _ 


NEW CASTLE OHIO 


INDIANAPOLIS CONNERSVILLE 
RUSHVILLE! 


INDIANA kK 
s 


ll. Fuller’s New Fans 


ILLINOIS 
CHARLESTON . ee 
From initial performance records of 
two of the latest Fuller designs to go 
into production, it looks as if his com- 


panies won't go begging for future cus- 


EDWARDSVILLE 
7 oT. Lous 
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SNOW GLARE # 
softened by Lustragray 
sheet glass. Grafton 
Elementary School, 
Grafton, Mass. Archi- 
tects: Hugh A. Stubbins 
Associates, Cambridge 
Mass. Glazier: Per- 
fection Glass Company, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





merican LUSTRAGRAY SHEET GLASS solves 


GLARE problems in all climates 


Orn. 


SUN GLARE is 
subdued in Security 
First National Bank 
Building, Riverside, 
Calif., by Lustragray. 
Architects: Art L. 
Jacobsen, AIA. Gla- 
zier: Olson Glass Com- 
pany. 


se 
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The glare of sunlight, both direct and reflected, 
is a problem in all sections of the country and 
during all seasons of the year. AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass is reducing this ex- 
cessive brightness in all types of buildings. The 
occupants enjoy controlled daylighting and maxi- 
mum viewing pleasure—eyestrain and fatigue are 
minimized and task efficiency is increased. 

This neutral gray sheet glass provides the bonus 
benefit of added comfort by reducing a significant 
amount of solar heat. From a design standpoint, 
AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY permits additional 
emphasis on the fenestration pattern. When 
viewed from the exterior, it has sufficient opacity 
to give a skin wall effect to the building and 


affords greater privacy to the occupants. 
AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY is a glass you 
should consider for office, home, factory, com- 
mercial, and institutional buildings. If glare reduc- 
tion appeals to you, it can be had economically 
by letting LUSTRAGRAY control daylighting. 
Architects and builders are enthusiastic about it. 
We suggest that you give your architect or builder 
a call today. Ask him to tell you about this brand. 


CLEAR GLASS tor 
Maximum D: 
GRAY GLASS tor 
Controlled Daylighting 


merican 


aw WINDOW Glass COMPANY 
Y PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMNOLD, PA. © ELiwor 


© City, Pa, 
* ORMULGEL, Onta, 


PLANTS 


WEW 7141-A SEANNETTE. PA 





(Advertisement) 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY NEW? 


“The fact that a piece of equipment is new and different does not, by 
itself, mean a thing,” says Mr. G. A. Gilbertson, President of The Frank 
G. Hough Co. “However, if it will do more in a shorter period of time; if 
it is faster; if it is easier to operate; if it is more maneuverable; if it will 


make more money for its owner . . 


“This is a scale model of the new 
H-25 ‘Payloader’ which we have just 
announced. The production unit, now 
available, is in a class by itself as far 
as performance and features are con- 
cerned. Its carry capacity is 2,500 
pounds with a wide range of operat- 
ing speeds. 


“Performance like that offered by 
this new unit doesn’t just happen. 
There are a number of very good rea- 
sons, one of which is experience; the 
kind of experience which comes from 
having pioneered, designed and pro- 
duced more of this type of equipment 
than all other manufacturers put to- 
gether. 


“Specifically, this new H-25 embod- 
ies a combination of new components, 
well-engineered and well-balanced, 
like the two-speed, full-reversing 
power-shift transmission with matched 
torque-converter; power-transfer dif- 
ferential; power-steering; closed, fil- 
tered hydraulic system; sealed, self- 
adjusting brakes and many other fea- 
tures. 


“The turning radius of this ‘Pay- 
loader’ enables it to negotiate 6 ft. 
box car openings and is actually less 
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. then this fact becomes important.” 


than any other rubber-tired tractor- 
shovel. The machine has 4,500 Ibs. of 
breakout force and 40 degrees of 
bucket tip-back at ground level. The 
load dumping height is 4 inches high- 
er than the average of other loaders 
in this general category. 


“If you are concerned with dust 
and dirt, like most owners are, you 


will appreciate the extra attention | 


given to the protective features of the 
H-25. The engine is given maximum 
protection with a triple air cleaner 
system. The filtered hydraulic sys- 
tem is closed and pressure-controlled. 
The sealing of the majority of all 
pivot points reduces maintenance. 


“The most important thing of all 
is, of course, the fact that this ‘Pay- 
loader’ will handle more material per 
hour and at less cost per ton than any 
front-end loader near its size.” 


For more information contact your 
nearby ‘Payloader’ distributor, also 
ask him about convenient HOUGH 
Purchase and Lease plans — or write 
direct to THE FRANK G. HOUGH 
CO., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Liberty- 
ville, Illinois. 


5-A-4 








tomers. The projects to watch are 
Kaiser and Union ‘Tank. 

Kaiser's domes are big, spherical 
aluminum sections made up of hun- 
dreds of panels bent from diamond- 
shaped sheets about 5 ft. on each side; 
they go up so easily that a crew can 
flip one up in a working day once the 
foundation has been prepared. And the 
foundations themselves are bargains. 
Unlike other arched forms, the domes 
are so light and self-supporting that no 
heavy buttresses or foundation cross- 
ties are needed. But, says a Kaiser 
engineer, “You have to be careful to 
fasten them down. They develop con- 
siderable lift in a gale.” 

Kaiser construction men are sstill 
dazzled by the speed of construction. 
Even the first dome, built for Kaiser’s 
Hawaiian Village Project (BW—Feb.2 
"57,p75), was a shocker. Henry Kaiser 
himself wanted to watch it rise; so he 
hopped a plane from San Francisco 
when workmen started assembling it. 
By the time he arrived in Honolulu, it 
was finished. Another dome, in Texas, 
was erected in a day by building it in 
sections atop an inflatable bag. 
¢ Domes in Every Town—Henry Kaiser 
predicts he can sell a dome to every 
U.S. small town that needs a com- 
munity center. “That's about 10,000 
domes, and it sounded like tycoon talk 
to me at first,” says R. J. Hume, head 
of Kaiser's new Dome Sales Dept. in 
Chicago. “But I’ve been all around the 
country since then, and with actual cost 
figures at hand it looks as if it’s not a 
bad prediction at all.” 

Since the first dome in Hawaii, Kaiser 
has built six more in the U.S. The 
last two went up just this week—one 
for a bank in Oklahoma City, the other 
in Fort Worth. ““T'wo more are defi- 
nitely planned in San Diego and 
Caracas, Venezuela, and we have pretty 
firm proposals for about 30 more,” says 
ifume, “plus several hundred reliable 

‘erious inquiries. We're negotiat- 
ing with one oil company for some 
radically new service stations and for 
airport terminals, bowling alleys, and a 
lot of community centers and theaters.” 

Hume has projected sales at an 
annual rate of about 250 domes, in six 
sizes by yearend—at a price of $250,- 
000 to $750,000 each, including all 
finishing, plumbing, and interior details. 
e Another Addict—Union Tank Car 
Co. is no less enthusiastic than Kaiser 
about Geodesic structures. Several years 
ago, UTC was looking for a way to 
construct a car rebuilding and recondi- 
tioning plant with at least 350 ft. of 
free span without bays or pillars. 
Richard Lear, UTC’s construction engi- 
eer, noticed a magazine article about 
Fuller’s domes and brought it to the 
attention of Pres. E. A. Locke, Jr.—who 
happened to know Fuller personally. 

The result was an all-welded steel 
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Hi-Fi...and Why! 


From flute to bass, High Fidelity brings exact reproduction 


of pure tone. Mallory electronic components contribute much to this 


magnificent development —assure freedom from hum and distortion. 


i the dulcet tone of a dreamy waltz, to a crashing 
crescendo by a symphony orchestra in its full glory, 
you can now enjoy the thrilling pleasure of concert- 
hall performance right in your own home! 


Today’s High Fidelit: 


achievements of the electronic arts. Discriminating 


instruments are masterful 


music lovers now enjoy the full range and quality of 
their favorite music—faultlessly reproduced, with 
precise adjustment for the characteristics of the room 
and the hearing characteristics of the listener. 


Precision-built Mallory capacitors, resistors and con- 
trols have long been favorites with High Fidelity 
equipment set manufacturers. Both in production and 
replacement service they are recognized for dependable 
top level performance, free of hum and distortion. 


These are the same Mallory components which are 
serving in all kinds of electronic equipment where 
precision quality is critically important—aircraft com- 
munications, radar, guided missile controls, electronic 


computers, many others. 


To meet exacting needs of high standard in design, 
precision production, and constant quality of product 
—whether for use on the production line or in replace- 
ment service—Mallory specialized engineering, re- 
search and experience are dedicated to continuing 
new contributions for the future. 











You call this 
relaxation? 


You can decide right now whether your next overnight trip will 
be a refreshing experience—or a distressing one. You can resolve 
to take a Pullman... and relax! 

Travel by Pullman is more than “transportation.” It is a 
good night's sleep in a king-size bed . . . an overnight leave from 
the problems of the day .. . freedom from stress and confusion, 
All this, while you speed safely on to your destination! 


Whenever your business or profession takes you out of town, 
make it an occasion for relaxation. Forget the dangers and dis- 
comforts of crowded highways. The constant drive of pressure, 
haste and resultant fatigue. Arrive on time... not travel-worn 
but rested and morning-fresh! 

Next trip, avoid the hard way of getting there. Make “Travel 
by Pullman” your regular, restful travel habit. It has important 
benefits—for you, your family, and your company. 


NEXT TRIP, REST...ONA 


Piliman 


Have a 
rent-a-car 
waiting 

if you wish! 
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bubble ballooning from a Baton Rouge 
field—with a span of 3584 ft., raised 128 
ft at the center. Locke clainis the cost 
was “quite a bit less than $10 per sq. 
ft.,” decisively cheaper than most com- 
parable structures. The next one—al- 
ready taking shape for UTC in Wood 
River, Ill.—will cost a lot less, Locke 
says, because at Baton Rouge “we had 
to feel our way as we went along.” The 
company plans other domes for its 
Canadian subsidiary. 

To UTC, domes look like a good 
product to make and sell to others. 
The company has been expanding fast; 
in 1957 it acquired Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
and Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. to 
integrate its manufacturing operations. 
Locke has already established a dome 
department and is investigating the 
market. 
¢ Hurricane-Proof—In the meantime, 
Locke gloats over the Baton Rouge 
project. “This type of structure has an 
incredible quality of spreading stress 
and strain,” he crows. “It will with- 
stand hurricane winds, yet it’s made of 
common 4-in. steel sheet and ordinary 
pipe. . . . The foundation is simple, 
too. Since the dome has only vertical 
thrust, it doesn’t need side bracing ex- 
cept for wind loads. And think of this: 
The entire bill of materials for the build- 
ing included only eight items.” 

The Baton Rouge dome has a floor 
area of 115,558 sq. ft. and cubic footage 
of 15-million, but it tilts the scales at 
a scant 1,200 tons. So the foundation 
need only support a load equivalent 
to a 15-ft. concrete wall a foot thick 
Or, looking at it another way, the dome 
uses material so efficiently that it takes 
only 2 oz. of structural weight for every 
cubic foot of space it encloses. 


lll. Fuller’s Theory 


Geodesic domes can do tricks such 
as that because they are built on quite 
a different principle from conventional 
construction. Architects and engineers 
generally design around compressive 
forces, because most building materials, 
such as stone, have high compressive 
strength. Geodesic structures, however, 
make more use of tension. They have a 
framework of struts or stressed skin pan 
els designed to hold each element in an 
equilibrium of tension and compres- 
sion. A suspension bridge is somewhat 
similar, but it usually needs the earth 
for structural support—and Geodesic de 
signs don’t. They can be lifted right 
off their foundations without changing 
shape or collapsing. 

It takes a lot of engineering to com- 
pute the forces determining the proper 
size for structural elements, the angles 
at which they are to be attached, and 
what sort of framework to use. James 
W. Fitzgibbon, vice-president _ of 
Synergetics, Inc., claims Fuller's 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 





TURNING TODAY’S ELECTRONIC IDEAS 
INTO TOMORROW’S ELECTRONIC PROFITS 


Exciting electronic ideas keep right on coming from New 
England scientists and engineers. Plentiful, too, are the 
specialized skills and facilities for turning these ideas into 
profitable electronic products. 


Today New England is firmly established as the nation’s 
top proving ground for tomorrow’s top industries. And 
New England Electric keeps right on building to meet the 
growing power demands of this robust industrial area... where 
unmatched living and working conditions attract and hold the 
cream of the country’s scientists and engineers. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the 
country who have investments in New England business and 





A note to our Area Development . 
Department, Room A, 441 Stuart industry. 
Street, Boston 16, will bring you 

prompt information about good 

New England plant locations. 


NE W ENGLAND ELEcCTRIC SYSTEM 
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Science 


for Small Fry 


Are youngsters of 11 or so interested 
in science? A good deal of evidence 
points that way. Consider the sixth- 
grade students in the Lexington, 
Mass. public schools. Provided with 
the instruction of a science teaching 
specialist, supported by ADL, the 
boys and girls responded enthusias- 
tically, and are developing genuine 
interest in scientific fundamentals. 
It is hoped that such interest will re- 
sult in greater enrollment and 
achievement im scrence courses on 
the secondary level. Would you like 
details on how you can cooperate 
with your local schools in furthering 
this type of project? A list of 
timely articles describing the ex- 


olf ADL and 


education 1s 


periences others in 


science available on 


request, 


Qe 


Arthur D.Little, Inc. 


Consultants to Industry since 1886 


32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Also, San Fran e Chicago 
Washington « New York « San Juan e Edinburgh 
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UNION TANK’S Baton Rouge dome is the biggest free-span building in U. $. Company 
uses it for freight car rebuilding and reconditioning, is building another in Illinois. 


“energetic geometry” makes the job 
easier. “Using ordinary techniques,” he 
says, “it would be hard or impossible 
to predict the behavior of the entire 
structure from the strength and loca- 
tion of the individual components.” 

¢ Two Forms—The domes are de- 
signed as developments of two basic 
geometric forms—the sphere, which is 
the most efficient container of volume 
per square foot of surface area, and the 
tetrahedron, which is the simplest ngid 
structure. A Geodesic sphere is a frame- 
work of struts arranged in triangular 
fashion and figured mathematically to 
equalize stresses. 

With this technique, domes can be 
made from a relatively limited number 
of different parts—which makes them 
ideal for prefabrication. Svynergetics 
classifies its domes according to the 
number of different-sized parts that go 
into them. For example, a two-frequency 
dome has pieces of only two different 
sizes; a 36-frequency dome (such as 
UTC’s) has 36. Actually, a dome may 
contain a few more parts than this 
would indicate, because a few special 
sections are needed where the 
hits the foundation. Otherwise, 
would be a jagged edge. 

For each size dome, separate cal- 
culations—costing $10,000 to $12,000 
for a dome 150 ft. in diameter—are 
needed. But, of course, these can then 
be used over and over again in mass pro- 
duction. 


dome 
there 


IV. Theory Into Practice 


When Kaiser decided to apply 
l'uller’s Geodesic theory, it hired one 
of his top proteges, Donald Richter, 
to direct the design work. Then it built 


the first dome directly from theory. 
“We weren't at all sure how it would 
turn out,” confesses Hume. ‘Kaiser 
domes weigh only 3 Ib. per square foot 
of floor space, but they are designed 
to support over 100 Ib. per square foot 
of dome area.” Engineers at Kaiser put 
the first dome through tough physical 
tests on the site to see if the design held 
up in the field as well as it did on paper. 
“T don’t have to tell vou,” savs Hume 
with a grin, “that the results came out 
right smack on the nose of the theo- 
retical predictions.” 

With the basic formula worked out, 

Kaiser can grind out dome specifica- 
tions for any size dome on electronic 
data processing equipment. Still, IBM 
time is so expensive that the compan\ 
doesn’t show much interest in a pro- 
ject unless it can get at least several 
orders for the same size. 
e The Future Is Here—Both Kaiser 
and UTC are at work on other Geodesic 
projects—but they won't talk about de- 
tails. Both seem te sense they are on to 
semething at the same time hot and 
practical. “We know these things 
aren't toys,” savs Hume. “A couple of 
vears ago, Geodesic structures were only 
exercises for architecture students 
dreaming about the future. We added 
the stressed skin idea, put in a lot of 
engineering and capital, and the paper 
stuff turned into practical buildings. 
Thev aren’t in the future anv more. 
Thev're here, and our salesmen can 
giv e vou costs down to the penny. We 
think they are too much of a bargain to 
overlook.” 

Ihe latest figures on construction 
costs support Hume on this. The gold 
and black anodized dome of the new 
Oklahoma City bank building is run- 
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DIVERSITY 


BD Fafnir is industry’s most important 
independent source of supply for precision 
ball bearings ...meeting more than 
10,000 separate industrial needs of all 


types and sizes, for speeds from 


practically zero to 150,000 RPM. 








CAPACITY 


In the past three years Fafnir has invested } 
more than $11,000,000 in new plants and 
equipment, bringing capacity to 40,000,000 Ibs. 


of steel annually converted into 
bearings. Worth bearing in mind. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
he 
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BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE 
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EAVER 


riding tractor 


HALF THE WORK... 
TWICE THE PLEASURE 


Comfort, convenience, power-packed 
ability of finest farm equipment are 
yours in America’s PROVED best 
small tractor. Mows, plows, 

tills, hauls, clears snow, etc. 

Full 7 h.p. Wide selection of 

models. Write Dept. BW. 


THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


. Katietd Ne. 5 developed f rough usag 
fighting wu angie Ae Borneo and 
Malaya V good ndition Sold previously high as 
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tuoex STATE ARMS CORP. = 


386 W. Green St., Pasadena 35, Calif. 


Harsh noise slows down 
production. Blanket out 
this noise with Gotes 
Acoustinets the mod 
ern, good-looking acous 
tical cabinets. Mode of 
tempered Ovolux on ma 
hogany frames, with 
built-in fluorescent light 
ing. 3” soft acoustical 
material. Gates Acousti- 
nets fit all machines 
Write today for complete 
information 


remem (STINET 


542 AMERICAN STANDARD BLDG., BUFFALO 9, N. Y. 


ANNING EXPANSION? 
VESTIGATE 
ST VIRGINIA 


On the basis of raw 


materials, location, versatile 
labor, co-operative communities, 
chances for future expansion... West 
Virginia is the safe decision for in- 
dustries wanting new locations. West 
Virginia is near easily-reached markets; 
it is an ideal place to live and enjoy life. 
For information, write: Don Crislip, 
Executive Director, West Virginia In- 
dustric! and Publicity Commission, Room 
14, State Capitol, Charleston 5, West 
Virginia. 
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ning less than $14 per sq. ft., including 
interior decoration, insulation, utilities, 
and vault, compared with more than 
$20 per sq. ft. for most banks. The 
dome alone, erected on concrete piers, 
is costing only $5.40 per sq. ft. 


V. The Future Fuller 


Fuller insists that, except for what 
he and his students are doing, there is 
little or no basic research in progress 
on shelter problems. With his domes 
as an example, he contends that it takes 
about 27 vears for an innovation to take 
effect. Since it was about 30 years ago 
that he developed his octet truss, 
from which the domes were later de- 
rived, he thinks the domes are right on 
schedule. 

As for the future, Fuller is as out- 
spoken now as when he first formulated 
his Dymaxion theories. He _ still 
preaches, for example, that houses 
should be disentangled from sewers (he 
has designed a recirculating water sys- 
tem to burn waste products for heat) 
and from long mortgages. To his way 
of thinking, a house is something you 
should plug in like a telephone. 
¢ Invisible Buildings—On his drawing 
boards at Synergetics, Inc., are such 
things as a triangular dome section for 
the Cleveland headquarters of the 
American Society for Metals. This 
dome will span a whole complex of 
buildings, with a lacy Geodesic filigree 
as decoration. 

“In my office,” he revealed in a 
recent talk, “are preliminary designs for 
Geodesic domes up to a mile in diam- 
eter and half a mile high. Our calcula- 
tions show that the structural elements 
of such a one-mile dome would interfere 
with vision only half as much as the 
wire in a window screen viewed from 
the center of your living room. With 
glass or plastic skins, the structure of 
such a building would be invisible to 

person standing at the center.” 

But before he builds invisible build- 
ings, Fuller expects to be making 
smaller domes to cover houses com- 
pletely. They would keep out insects, 
rain, and bad air, he claims, and make 
the house much more efficient to heat 
and cool. 
¢ Globetrotting—Fuller will get back 
to work on this idea when he returns 
from a worldwide lecture and teaching 
tour next fall. Right now, he’s busy 
teaching at four South African univer- 
sities, where students raised money 
among themselves to bring him over. 
On the way, he stopped in Tokyo, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, New Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Karachi, and Nairobi 
for one-night lecture stands sponsored 
by the State Dept. “Bucky” Fuller 
believes in efficiency—he’s not a man to 
settle for one project if he can take 
on two, even on a world tour. END 
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Engineering Ph.D. seeks t 
and analytical position. PW-7941, 
Week. 
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Business 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


Wanted: Sales Representative for one of the 
largest Swiss manufacturers of precision 
screws and screw machine parts, gears & 
pinions, hairsprings, jewel bearings, small 
mechanisms, gear trains and assemblies used 
as components for instruments, motors, 
watches, clocks, cameras and other precision 
devices. Excellent opportunity for man or 
organization experienced in these or allied 
fields; many choice protected territories open, 
Commission basis. Please write fully, detail- 
ing background. Sphinx-American Company, 
32-30 58th St., Woodside 77, N 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTEQ 
M facturers—Do you need Commission 
Salesmen to sell your products—to secure 
contract work’? Contact Albee-Campbell, Inc. 
—since 1938, the National Headquarters for 
Manufacturers’ Agents—East St. New Ca- 
nan, Conn., Phone: WOodward 6-4233. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 





Mr. Owner or Mr. President: Are you satis- 
fied that the bills you pay for purchased 
electricity and gas for your plants, stores 
or warehouses never include excessive 
charges" A monthly audit by our rate ex- 
perts with 25 years experience is the answer. 
50,000 bills checked 1957. Indication of 
your interest will bring details. SS-7889, 
Business Week. 


PRODUCTS: DEVELOPED & PRODUCED 


Manufacturing capacity and engineering skills 
available for production and development of 
molded, extruded or dipped rubber products. 
Any size, shape, quantity. From design to 
finished products. Specializing in the un- 
usual, the difficult. 75 years experience lick- 
ing all types of rubber problems for all types 
of industry. Specialties Division, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catal Contai hundreds of busi- 
nesses, fa~ms ‘and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
ers Digest. 1608 Hillhurst. BW-7, Los 


Angeles 27, Calif. 








Dept. 


SO Acres, R.R. siding and all utilities, 20 
minutes from midtown New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, any type heavy or 
light industry, good transportation, low taxes, 
labor available, $7,500/acre. BO-7910, Busi- 
ness Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased, Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 77-7395. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION 


BUILDINGS @ FLOOR SPACE © VACANT 
PROPERTY FOR SALE OR RENT 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SALE OR LEASE 
MODERN BRICK ONE-STORY BUILDING 


Air-conditioned—Steam Heated 
10,000 sq. ft. Very good labor location. 
JOHN J. DOYLE 


2200 Belvedere Ave. Charlotte 5, N. C. 
Phone FR 5-7702 
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THE TREND 





The Fear That Paralyzes Policy 


Behind the peculiar irresolution of U.S. govern- 
ment economic policy in the face of our most serious 
postwar recession lies one fundamental cause: fear 
of inflation. If the consumer price index would just 
oblige conventional economic thinkers and move 
down with lower demand and business activity, it 
would almost certainly remove this principal inhibi- 
tion to more forceful government action to combat 
unemployment and economic stagnation. 

But the price level continues to defy what some 
call “the law of economic gravity” by creeping 
steadily upward. To a number of the contributors 
to the Joint Economic Committee’s illuminating 
symposium on prices, economic stability, and growth 
(page 36) this development means that there have 
been serious deficiencies in our understanding of 
economic “laws.” In America’s huge industrial econ- 
omy, prices simply do not show the downward flexi- 
bility in periods of recession that had formerly been 
supposed 

To be sure, the government could succeed if it 
adopted still sterner policies for the purpose of 
breaking the price trend (such as raising taxes, as 
Bernard Baruch has proposed). Indeed, even with- 
out adopting harsher anti-inflationary policies, it’s 
still possible that the recession will be long and deep 


enough to do the job. At some point, if the down- 
ward course of the economy continues, distress 
liquidation of inventories will set in, and the gen- 


eral price level will start to tumble. But this event, 
we feel sure both on the basis of past experience and 
on examination of the present structure of the Amer- 
ican economy, would be the decisive factor that 
would produce cumulative cutbacks in business 
activity, and turn this recession into a full-fledged 
depression. There can scarcely be anyone left— 
however conservative—who would view such an out- 
come as anything but an unmitigated catastrophe 
for the nation. It would be a catastrophe in terms of 
human suffering, political chaos, or radical change in 
our present political-economic system, and in highly 
probable ruinous effects to the _ international 
strength of America and the free world. 

We do not expect such a disaster. But it is not so 
impossible that we can deliberately risk it for the 
purpose of achieving stable prices. Creeping infla- 
tion is an evil, beyond doubt, but a lesser evil than 
that of serious and prolonged economic stagnation. 
And, though the risk of an economic collapse may 
not be great now, the risk of a period of a few years 
of economic stagnation is anything but remote today. 
Such stagnation would mean more unemployment 
of both men and resources and less growth than we 
need to maintain our political, economic, and mili- 
tary lead over our Communist enemies. The U.S. 
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simply cannot afford to risk such stagnation. This 
nation is in its most crucial fight since its foundation. 
And this is a far more complex fight—with heavier 
emphasis on economic strength—than even our 
World War II crisis. 

The major objective toward which we must work 
today is economic growth. Reasonable price stabil- 
ity is an important but secondary objective now. 

There is no evidence, as the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s symposium demonstrates, that economists 
yet have a completely sound and workable solution 
for simultaneously achieving all the main objectives 
of economic policy—steady growth, high levels of 
employment, and price stability—or that the means 
to effect the solution exist, even if one knew for sure 
what it was. Meanwhile, let’s put first things first 
and get the economy back to work and growing 
again, and, in that context, try to fashion better 
remedies for creeping inflation. When a patient has 
both double pneumonia and hives, you can neglect 
the hives until you get him out of the oxygen tent. 


Kill the Umpire 


In the midst of all its other business, Congress is 
considering proposals to curb the powers of the 
Supreme Court and reverse some recent decisions. 

This is not the first attempt at weakening the 
power of the judiciary. But for the most part, such 
efforts have been defeated on the grounds that they 
threaten the separation of powers which is the 
foundation of our democratic system. 

Congress itself blocked the last effort to weaken 
the judicial arm. That was when Pres. Roosevelt 
sought to pack the Court after it had declared some 
of his legislation unconstitutional. 

Now it is Congress that is attempting to punish 
the Court. Its legislation is designed to free Con- 
gressional investigating committees from court re- 
strictions as well as to prevent the Supreme Court 
from reviewing state bar admissions. 

This is an undisguised attack on the judiciary. 
Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers has described it as 
a “kill the umpire” attitude. Calling on the public to 
support the courts, he pointed out the dangers of “‘a 
subservient or timorous judiciary.” 

Rogers’ own Justice Dept. has suffered some 
notable defeats at the hands of the Court. But he 
recognizes that an independent judicial arm is essen- 
tial for safeguarding our freedom. 

The business community has every reason to take 
the same position. It, too, has sometimes been 
curbed by the courts. But in the long run, the checks 
and balances inherent in the separation of powers 
have averted abuse by any one arm of government. 
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CONVAIR-Astronautics ATLAS ...the free world’s first ICBM 


From Cape Canaveral came the news...CONVAIR AND THE AIR FORCE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TEST- 
FLOWN THE ATLAS INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE. This momentous accomplishment has 
assured the U.S. Air Force a vital weapon for our national security and a key to ultimate peace. The free world’s 
first ICBM is now in pilot production at CONVAIR-Astronavtics plant in San Diego, California. 


CONVAIR A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





BOEING processes 30% more accounts payable with 


Burroughs data-processing input equipment 


World-famous Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Wichita builders of SAC’s 
giant Stratojets and Stratofortresses 

processes $1,000,000 a day in accounts 
payable with invoices from some 3,500 


suppliers. 


Always seeking increased efficiency, 
Boeing installed five Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machines in 1956 
as input to an electronic computer. 


Burroughs 


, 
Result: 30% more work processed 
than the old manual punch way. In 
addition to preventing errors before 


IDP begins, t/ chal 


very substantial savines to the Com- 


j , 
ve has aiso meant 


pany b NOdING personnel 


Necessary 


to a pre-determined minimum 


For complete. up-to-the-minute man- 
agement control of vour business facts 


and figures—for all general and spe- 


cialized accounting applications—Sen- 
simatic data processing equipment can 
introduce new speed, simplicity, ac- 
curacy and economy into any account- 
ing operation. A demonstration will 
conclusively show you why. 


A word to our local branch office is 
all you need to arrange it. Or write 
to Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 


NEW DIMENSIONS / 


Bu ghs and t TM's 


in electronics and data processing systems 





